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1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 








Temple University 


A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate 





courses is offered to teachers, school 






principals and superintendents. 





———— ee 


Most classes will be held in Curtis Hall, the recently completed, modern, 
entirely air-conditioned classroom building on the University Campus. 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 


PRE-SESSION REGULAR SESSION SECOND SESSION 
Monday, June 8 to egg ee -Y - Monday, August 10 to 
Friday, June 26 Registration Tuesday, September 15 
Registration Friday, June 26 Registration 

Friday, June 5 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Friday, August 7 


Saturday, June 27 
9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 








9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


OFFICE HOURS For further information write or visit 


Daily: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Saturday: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


9 a.m. to 12 Noon Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
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BE THRIFTY 


Textbooks are recognized as the major tools in any educational system and 
if one wishes to get the Maximum Service from a textbook, a BOOK 
COVER is a necessity. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS have been recognized as the Standard for 
— years. The name HOLDEN” on a Book Cover is a Guarantee 
° uality. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are made of paper especially designed to 


withstand the scuffing and hard usage incidental to classroom use. 


They are made in nine diferent sizes to provide a close fitting jacket for 
all textbooks, regardless of size. 


The right angle fold on the Cover is a guide to proper adjustment and the 
Cover stays on the book until deliberately removed. 


HOLDEN COVERS prolong the life of the book up to three years, which 


means a substantial per pupil saving. 


Get the HOLDEN Habit --- It Pays! 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 








A TEACHER AFFECTS ETERNITY; HE CAN 


NEVER TELL WHERE HIS INFLUENCE STOPS. 
THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


Society expects teachers to be thoughtful, well read, well 
informed people; to have a high degree of competence 
in one or two subjects, plus familiarity with others of gen- 
eral interest. 

Wesleyan University maintains its Graduate Summer School 
in order to help teachers meet these demands. Only edu- 


undergraduate preparation we recommend the Inter-Field 
Major which permits study of several related subjects. 
Teachers who desire less diversity may major in Art, Litera- 
ture, Mathematics, Science or Social Studies. Every major 
requires work in at least two subjects, e.g., the Social 
Studies Major includes Economics, Government and History. 
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cators are admitted. We welcome men and women who are 
teachers or administrators in public or private elementary or 
high schools who meet our modest entrance requirements. 
We offer courses in Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Geology, Government, History, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Philosophy, Physics and Psychology. 

In order to encourage teachers to take up new subjects 
(and thus to become the widely educated people society 
expects them to be) we provide elementary courses in all 
these subjects. But though they are elementary they are not 
easy; the work is hard and abundant. (Of course we offer 
a larger number of advanced than of elementary courses.) 

Teachers who complete thirty hours earn the degree of 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies. To those who have strong 
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The courses are designed especially for teachers, the 
classes are small (average enrollment: ten per section), the 
student is able to discuss, question, obtain individual atten- 
tion. Many good teachers have found the work interesting, 
rewarding, and a means of personal and professional growth. 


CLASSES JULY 1 TO AUGUST 11 


For further information please write to: 
Professor Daltry, Director of the Summer School, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 
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Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 
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FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators \VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 





... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


_Group Plans can pay from the 1st day of total disability 

for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans ¢ Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
Toawel since 1910. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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I P.O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. - 
t Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
I Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- I 
chology booklet and full information about ( ) Disa- §f 
i bility Protection Plans ( ) Life Insurance Plans. t 
G. oe - Name: ‘ 
Scranton — | 
an J Address: 
. ¥ i 
4 ae of BE city: ‘ 
oy i State: i 
Hees i 
& 


H. Aregood 
Schuylkill Haven 
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In This Issue 


@The interest of members of th 

profession in the new NEA Cente 

has been steady since 1952 when th: 
Building Fund campaign first starte< 

The crowning event of this campaign 
came February 8-10 when the NEA. 
Center was dedicated in Washington 
D. C. Featured in this issue ar 

articles from that program. 

@The Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association dis 

cusses A Profession Builds to Serve 
Doctor Carr says that the NEA 
derives its basic strength from the 


| lines which radiate between it and 


the members along the operating rim 


| @On the program at the NEA Dedi- 


cation was Mrs. Edna W. Griffin, 


| president of the Philadelphia Teach- 


ers Association. Her remarks were 
concerning the firm foundation the 
local association provides. 

@Governors of the states were in- 
vited to send in time capsules which 
were sealed in a foundation stone. 


| These prophecies, including Gover- 


nor Lawrence's, were what the world 


| would be like in 1999. 


@ The story of the dedication of this 


| Center of our national professional 
| association comes to teachers in 


April during Teaching Career Month. 


| Spotlighted throughout the issue are 


quotations on the opportunities and 
satisfactions of teaching as a career. 


| @Our President, A. N. Addleman, 


was honored recently at a dinner in 
Allegheny County. By words and 
pictures this story is given. 


| @In April, the number of profes- 
| sional meetings for teachers increases. 
| Check the Keep Posted section for 


these announcements and the Cal- 
endar for the many dates for this 
month. 

@Among the new dates in the 


| Calendar are those for the conven- 





tions of the PSEA Districts in the 
fall of 1959. 
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400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
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TNS 
- OF COLORADO 





& 

Enjoy rewarding study and vacation 
pleasures in the majestic Colorado 
Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re- 
search and professional advance- 
ment. Join Colorado’s “Rush to the 
Rockies”? Centennial Celebration in 
1959. Choose any of the following 
sessions or combination of sessions 
to fit your summer plans. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 


FULL SUMMER SESSION . . . . June 12- August 22 
FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM June 12- July 17 
FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 

WEN 0S. ei. Gee 
FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM June 29- July 17 
SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 22 
SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 

WORKSHOP 
SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM 


June 22 - July 17 


July 20 - August 14 
- « July 20- August 7 


Distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty. More than 800 courses lead- 
ing to graduate and undergraduate 
degrees. Full schedule for entering 
freshmen. Lectures by renowned 
scientists and scholars. Summer-long 
Creative Arts Program. Excellent 
living accommodations in handsome 
University Residence Halls. 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna 23 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 





Name 





Street Address 


City — 
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The April Cover 


The tree on the April cover of the 
Journal is one of the early harbingers 
of spring. With the lengthening of 
our short winter days one of the 
earliest trees to respond to warmth 
and sunlight is the willow. Here and 
there the alert eye will catch the 
yellowish green sheen of awakening 
life in the branches and twigs of a 
tree and invariably it will be the 
Black Willow. 

Some one has said that the Willow 
is a fitting genus to go forth and in- 
habit the earth for it is tolerant of 
all soils and asks only water 

While there are many species of 
willow, the Black Willow is very com- 
mon to Pennsylvania. It is the 


largest and best known of our native | 
species and derives its name from its 


blackish bark. 

Rare, indeed, is the stream, whether 
rivulet, creek, or river, on whose 
banks we do not find here and there 
a willow. 
grown to maturity these trees with 


Somehow or another when | 


their informal picturesqueness seem | 


a part of the lazy streams on whose | 


banks and from whose waters they | 


derive the elements for their growth 

When engineers have to face the 
problem of reinforcement of levees, 
the willow is unsurpassed. None 


other is so pliant yet tough, and none | 


other so cheap or so ready at hand. 
The tree frequently grows from 


twenty to forty feet high and is char- | 


acterized by a massive trunk with 
several forks beginning low down 
with each fork leaning somewhat out- 
ward which gives it an over-all sprawl- 
ing appearance. 

It multiplies not only by seeds and 
roots, but new groves are estab- 
lished by means of its brittle twigs, 
especially when it grows near the 


water and twigs are carried down | 


stream and lodged along the bank. 
The wood is a light reddish brown, 


soft and not strong, but has a wide | 


variety of uses. 


It is used for artifical | 


limbs, boxes, crates, barrels for pro- | 


duce, cores for veneers, 
and sometimes for paper pulp. 

The tree on the cover is a photo- 
graph of a sturdy and venerable 
Willow near Lititz in Lancaster 
County. 

O, who will sing a song of spring? 

Pussy wil-low. 

Truly, the willows are harbingers 
of spring. 
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STUDY 
=~ REFRESH 
RELAX 


Come 
to the cool 
Green Mountains of 


VERMONT 


Exceptional sessions of intellectual 
refreshment for teachers, graduate 
students, high school graduates and 
others who seek 


«PERSONAL ADVANCEMENT 
* SATISFYING STUDY 
e VACATIONLAND LIVING 


More than one hundred courses in 
arts, sciences, education, languages. 
Special conferences, institutes. Many 
distinguished visiting faculty. 

Six-week Session July 6-August 14 
Eight-week Session June 22-August 14 
Three-week programs begin July 6, July 27 


For course listings and other information, address: 


The Director 


1959 SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


BURLINGTON 10 VERMONT 








HERE’S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH 
lObi ane ve 
INCIDENTAL 


OPTIONAL 
NURSE-IN-HOME 
AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS ... 


‘“TAILOR- MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 

NON-CANCELLABLE and 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 








For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster. Pa. 

e © Serving Teachers Since 1912 «+ + 
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Our Wonderful World... 


It’s wonderful to watch young people as they 
listen and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in- 
chief of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport 
is immediate, and the result is a “‘lilt to learn- 
ing” that will stay with the child through life. 
You know this if you use OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD in your classroom, for it’s almost as if 
Dr. Zim is there, working with you. 


Knowing too, that the home should be an 
environment of learning, wouldn’t it be fine if 


you were the one to bring OUR WONDERFUL 


Spencer Press, inc. 


Our Wonderful World... The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia... The Children’s Hour 


A Publishing-Affiliate of Sears; Roebuck-and Co. 


ee ere a ee ae 


almost everybody is! 


WORLD into the homes of the children in your 
community? For information about this grati- 
fying and profitable part-time vocation, write 
or talk to the Spencer Press Regional Sales 
Manager nearest you or use this coupon to get 
your copy of “A Wonderful Way To A More 
Wonderful World For You.” 


WILLIAM G. SNYDER, 422 Linden Avenue, Glenside, Pennsylvania. Former 
director of public information of LaSalle College; teacher in Philadelphia schools 


WILLIAM MOWRY, Box 43, Bedford, Pennsylvania. Former teacher, principal and 
County Superintendent of Schools. 










MR. CYRIL G. EWART, 
SALES MANAGER, 
SPENCERPRESS,INC., ame 
179 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ADDRESS 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS gyzy 






Please send me a copy of “‘A Wonderful 
Way to a More Wonderful World for You.” 





A, Profession Builds to Serve 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


HAT exactly have we built here? 

You know how children’s defini- 
tions often strike home by their func- 
tional aptness. 

“What is grass?’ you ask. 

“Grass,” replies the child, “‘it is 
to cut,” 

“Daddy is to mind.” 

‘A puppy is to love.”’ 

In the same spirit we might say: 

This building is to serve.” 

We could, of course, give a more 
sophisticated or statistical descrip- 
tion. We could describe this build- 
ing in concrete terms—literally in 
concrete (and marble, and steel, and 
glass) terms. We could say that it 
encloses a certain precise number of 
cubic feet, that it has eight floors 
above ground, three floors below 
ground, seven elevators, 695 seats in 
the Crabtree Auditorium, so many 
square feet of office space, so many 
yards of corridors, and much more to 
the same effect. 

But, in an important sense, the 
more facts and figures we accumu- 
lated, the less accurate our definition 
would become. Real precision is to 
be found at last in the definition in 
terms of function: 

This building is to serve. 

That service, | suggest, takes three 
clearly recognizable forms. This 
building serves as a Workshop, as a 
Center, and as a Symbol. 

e « td e 

As a Workshop this building must 
contribute to the goals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. It is 
eminently worth while, as we admire 
the comfort and elegance of this 
structure, to pause long enough to 
recall those purposes. They are easy 
to find. They stand in our Charter 
in precisely the same words as they 
did when first written in Philadelphia 
more than a century ago: 

“To elevate the character and ad- 
vance the interests of the teaching 
profession and to promote the cause 
of education in the United States.” 
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There have been at least five clear- 
cut opportunities to reconsider and 
to revise these words since they were 
first adopted. They could have been 
changed in 1870 when the name of 
the Association was modified and the 
entire constitution reviewed. They 
could have been changed in 1886 
when the Association was incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. They could have been 
changed in 1907 when the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Convention was granted 
a Congressional Charter. They could 
have been changed in 1920 or again 
in 1937 when Charter Amendments 
were proposed by the Association, 
enacted by Congress, and approved 
by Presidents Wilson and Roosevelt. 


But they were not changed. These 
words, though now tinged with a 
slightly old-fashioned and stilted 
rhetoric, are still as clear and inspir- 
ing as they were in 1857. Evidently 
these purposes have in them that 
which endures firmly amid changing 
currents of thought and shifting edu- 
cational fashions and fancies. Their 
remarkable durability bears witness 
to the elemental and basic character 
of the Association's objectives. 

Over the years, it would have been 
possible, at least in theory, to con- 
struct an entirely different kind of 
organization. It is possible to imagine 
an organization devoted solely and 
explicitly to the material interests of 
its members. The Charter of the 
National Education Association, how- 
ever, forbids such a policy. It re- 
quires that the elevation of the char- 
acter of the profession be coupled 
with the advancement of its interests. 


Indeed, experience has shown that 
each of these two purposes is best 
promoted when accompanied by the 
other. History has thus confirmed 
the foresight of the founders of the 
Association. 

In this Workshop these two paral- 
lel and interwoven purposes must 


The Executive Secretary of the NE/ 
discusses the part the America: 
educational system must play ir 
his address at the closing sessior 
of the three-day ceremonies marking 
the dedication of NEA’s $7 millior 
Headquarters Building. 


continue to find expression, both ir 
words and in actions. We must re- 
member always that teachers built 
this Workshop and that it must serve 
their interests. We must remember 
with equal clarity that education in 
its various branches is a profession 
and that this Workshop exists to im- 
prove the character and quality of 
its services to society 


Some may doubt or deny that both 
of these functions can be carried for- 
ward in the same Workshop. They 
may declare that modern life is too 
fiercely competitive. too greedily self- 
centered. They may say that no 
great democratic group can be col- 
lectively concerned about anything 
beyond the size of the paycheck and 
the length of the working day. I beg 
leave to doubt these conclusions for 
the American people in general. This 
building certainly proves that they 
are not true for the profession of 
education. 


So, everything done in this Work- 
shop must contribute directly or in- 
directly to the balanced goals of the 
National Education Association. 
Whether in the boiler-room that sup- 
plies us with heat, or in the shop that 
duplicates our documents, or in the 
library, or in the rooms occupied by 
tabulating equipment, or in the areas 
where mail is received and dispatched, 
or in the rooms where the fiscal 
records are kept, or in the offices 
where policies are proposed and pro- 
grams of action developed—every- 
where the final test must be the same, 
to help the teaching profession not 
only to obtain but also to merit the 
confidence, cooperation, and support 
of the American people. 


I feel that your staff would like me 
to say to you that the adequacy and 
convenience of this Workshop will 
surely improve the quality and quan- 
tity of service rendered. We do not 
forget that great work has been done 
in the past with small resources. As 
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‘ais spacious and gracious Workshop 
\s to the single backroom where the 
NEA first opened a Washington 
ffice, so must the services provided 
oday be to those performed in the 
vast. This, I assure you, is a chal- 
enge never far from the minds of 
our staff. We shall not allow these 
shysical facilities to distract our at- 
ention from the essential program 
ind purposes of the Association. 

This building is altogether worthy 
»f those who made it possible. The 
continuing demand on the staff is 
that our work shall be worthy of 
their Workshop. 

@®e3? ®@ 


This edifice serves not only as a 
Workshop for the staff, but also as a 
Center for the profession. 

During the Building Fund Cam- 
paign, we found it difficult to choose 
precisely the right word to describe 
the structure that then existed only 
in preliminary working drawings. We 
sometimes spoke of the “NEA Head- 
quarters” but some felt that this term 
carried inappropriate overtones of a 
military establishment, with orders 
being barked, buttons being pushed, 
and gunfire crackling off stage. On 
the other hand, the term “office build- 
ing,’ many of us felt, is both color- 
less and inexact. 

As things turned out, our concern 
about finding just the right word for 
the building was not important. Yet 
that concern reflected, I believe, a 
more fundamental need. We all 
wanted to make it clear to ourselves 
and to others that this building is 
not the National Education Associa- 
tion. Except for the convenience of 
postal clerks and attorneys, the Na- 
tional Education Association is not 
located at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
There have been a building and a staff 
at that address since 1918 but in the 
deepest and truest sense, the Na- 
tional Education Association is to be 
found wherever the members of the 
Association are at work alone or with 
others, in classrooms and _ offices, 
throughout the United States and 
around the world. 

I hope this does not sound too 
abstract. If it does, I cannot help 
it. Quite apart from dictionary 
troubles, I think the distinction is 
real and important. 

Let me put it this way: A Center 
implies a circumference. The great 
arc of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation touches the work station of 
every member. Whether or not the 
driving power is applied at the hub, 
the forward movement occurs along 
the rim. 

This building, then, is a Center 
which derives its basic strength from 
the lines which radiate between it 
and the members along the operating 
rim. It is a Center where the mem- 
bers and their representatives can be 
drawn together to share their knowl- 
edge, their skills, their ideals. It is 
a Center for the analysis of needs, for 
the clear definition of problems, for 
the formulation of policies and plans 
to deal with them. 

Few people, I suspect, are sharply 
aware of this function of the build- 
ing. It is anever-ending, constantly- 
revitalized process which continues 
unbroken fifty-two weeks a year. 
Every week this Center will welcome 
from six to a dozen or more such 
meetings. Something of the order of 
ten thousand people a year will be 
rather directly involved in them. 
Yet even those who come here to con- 
fer on some particular topic will not 
easily perceive the full significance 
of this Center where members of the 
Association freely assemble to con- 
sider problems of common concern 
and freely depart to act, without 
coercion, in the light of what they 
have learned here. 

Let me try to make the function 
of this building as a Center a little 
more definite by illustrating some 
of the vast scope and variety of prob- 
lems with which it will be concerned. 
One great group of problems relates 
to the internal management of the 
Association. Here from time to time 
will meet the Trustees, the Board of 
Directors, the Executive Committee, 
the By-laws Committee, the Inter- 
departmental Conference, the Budget 
Committee, and many others. Here, 
too, the parallel official bodies of the 
30 NEA Departments will assemble. 
Perhaps about one-fifth of the meet- 
ings in this Center will be devoted to 
this necessary housekeeping work. 

Another large group of meetings 
deals directly with the program of 
education itself. Some of these will 
consider broad and many-sided topics. 
Others will be aimed at rather spe- 
cific issues. At this moment meet- 
ings are now scheduled in this Center 
to consider such questions as these: 

How can we develop a well-rounded 
education for the most gifted and 


talented part of our youth? 

How can we offer continuing edu- 
cation to lift the economic and civic 
efficiency of the adult population? 


Should science and mathematics 
instruction be modified to meet the 
requirements of the Space Age? 

How can the schools and colleges 
improve the health and physical fit- 
ness of the American people? 

How can children’s lives be pro- 
tected by standards for safety in 
school buildings and school buses? 

How can we provide the best edu- 
cation for youth of restricted intel- 
lectual development, for those whose 
interest in books and abstract ideas 
is negligible, for the “reluctant drag- 
ins’ of the schools? 

What is the role of the library in 
a modern school? 

How can the Code of Professional 
Ethics be enforced? 

How can teachers’ responsibilities 
as citizens be more fully recognized? 

Through such meetings as these, 
this Center will profoundly affect the 
practical efficiency of the entire edu- 
cational system. 

A third type of activity for which 
this building will be a Center has to 
do with the structure and financing 
of the schools. Meetings are sched- 
uled for the next few weeks in this 
Center to consider such questions as 
these: 

How can we recruit and prepare 
enough qualified teachers? 

How can we make career teaching 
more attractive? 

What working conditions for teach- 
ers will best assist them to do a thor- 
oughly professional job? 

How can funds be secured to offer 
every child a full day of competent 
guidance and instruction in a safe 
and uncrowded classroom? 

Can we protect teachers and schools 
against malicious or misguided at- 
tacks and still encourage the essen- 
tial process of informed public ap- 
praisal of the schools? 

In this Center such meetings will 
generate ideas that will help to secure 
the public support needed to meet 
the urgent problems of quantity and 
quality in education. 

Finally, this Center will provide a 
time and place to consider many 
broad national problems to which 
education may provide a part—often 
an important part, of the answer. 
For example: 

How can education help meet the 
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nation’s needs for skilled manpower? 

How can the schools cooperate 
with other agencies to check the 
appalling waste of human resources 
involved in juvenile delinquency ? 

How can education help to main- 
tain peace and freedom in a world 
where both are deeply menaced? 

This last, of course, is the master 
problem of our day and generation. 
Permit me, in concluding this dis- 
cussion of the building as a Center, 
to dwell on it for a moment. To 
protect our freedom and to maintain 
the peace is like a pair of simultaneous 
equations for which the solution must 
satisfy both sets of requirements. 
the given situation, as it is presented 
co uS, appears to be roughly as 
follows: 

Both sides now possess weapons of 
almost total destruction, liberally 
stockpiled and strategically disposed, 
with the means of delivering them 
While both sides continue to main- 
tain and perfect these weapons, new 
and perhaps crucial forms of competi- 
tion are being developed. Both sides 
are giving increased attention to eco- 
nomic relations, propaganda, and cul- 
tural operations—or, in other words, 
to dollar diplomacy, “holler” diplo- 
macy, and scholar diplomacy. 

In these relatively new and unex- 
plored forms of ‘competition, the 
American educational system must 
play aresponsible part. If the master 
problem is solved—and there is no 
alternative except almost total de- 
struction—it will be solved in sig- 
nificant respects by education. 

To this Center, at an average rate 
of about a thousand per year, will 
come educational leaders from every 
part of the world. 


From this Center, through the 
Travel Service, hundreds of NEA 
members go forth each year as emis- 
saries of good will—north to Canada, 
south to Latin America, east to 
Europe and Africa, west to Asia and 
the islands of the Pacific. 

Next August, this building will for 
about ten days become the educa- 
tional center of the free world when 
representatives of educational organi- 
zations from more than fifty nations 
will assemble for the annual confer- 
ence of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. This room will buzz with 
many languages while delegates rep- 
resenting every race of man consider 
how to develop mutual understand- 
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ing through education. From this 
Center will emerge ideas that will 
affect schools and teachers, children 
and youths, on all the continents of 
this angry little earth. 

This building will thus play its 
part as a Center for finding and im- 
plementing education’s proper role 
in the great domestic and interna- 
tional problems of our time. 


I would have you believe that this 
building is more, much more, than a 
Workshop for the staff. It is more 
than a Center for study and action 
on the problems of the day. 

It is also a Symbol. It is a reminder 
of pride in the past. It is an affirma- 
tion of faith in the future. 

Of pride in the past, I shall say 
little—not because there is little to 
say but because there is too much 
to say. 

Out of the many elements in the 
great past of which this building is a 
proud symbol, permit me to select 
one thread for brief comment. For 
102 years the National Education 
Association has labored at its tasks 
through professional means. It has 
never sought or exercised arbitrary 
power to gain its ends. It has relied 
upon the power of reason and of pub- 
lic enlightenment. It has insisted on 
professional independence. It has 
avoided affiliation with power blocs 
of all kinds—political or economic. 
It has been ready to work with any 
segment of society for better schools. 
Its guiding principle has been “Co- 
operation with all, subservience to 
none.’ It has shown a positive affin- 
ity for cooperation with professional 
groups having related interests, such 
as physicians and librarians. It has 
fostered the formation of parent- 
teacher groups and school board 
groups. Now that these civic groups 
have achieved a full independent 
stature, the NEA cooperates with 
them as respected equals. 

Thus, | single out for special atten- 
tion the past record of the Associa- 
tion in remaining sensitive to public 
opinion and ready to cooperate with 
other groups, while safeguarding its 
own professional integrity. As Work- 
shop, Center, and Symbol this build- 
ing will continue to carry forward 
this proud tradition. 

This building, however, is a Sym- 
bol not only of pride in the past but 
also of faith in the future. Not, one 
dime of the money to build it was 


derived by compulsion. This build- 
ing is a towering and massive denial 
of the false premise that men will 
act for the common good only when 
they are compelled to do so; that 
organizations must serve only the 
narrow material interests of their 
members; that unselfishness, good 
will, and voluntary cooperation are 
not to be counted upon in the future. 

In the days and years ahead we 
shall need to look often and with 
appreciation at this Symbol of faith 
in the future. The problems that 
confront the profession, the nation, 
the world are ominous, urgent, and 
complex. Complete unity in our pro- 
fession still eludes us. Far too little 
of the great wealth of our country is 
being made available to the schools 
which play a crucial role in creating 
that wealth Public interest in edu- 
cation arises and falls like our satel- 
lites and rockets, often burning out 
like a spent nose-cone when it leaves 
the stratosphere and encounters mun- 
dane reality. While adult citizens 
quarrel and debate about how our 
schools should be operated and sup- 
ported, the educational opportunities 
of many young Americans have been 
limited or entirely destroyed. The 
very notion of a balanced, compre- 
hensive, diversified, and universal 
education has been imperilled as de- 
mands are made to over-emphasize 
some one aspect of the curriculum or 
some one group of students. 


When these and other problems 
press heavily upon us, let us think 
of this building. Whatever hard 
decisions may confront us, whatever 
misfortunes may befall, whatever con- 
troversies may disturb or even divide 
this nation, this building will still 
remain a stubborn Symbol of faith 
in the future. 


I shall not say that this building 
will stand here forever. I have seen 
the ruins of the Colosseum, the Par- 
thenon, and the Pyramids. | know 
that at some distant date this edifice 
too must become part of the insub- 
stantial pageant, whether because of 
the invisible erosion of the centuries, 
or because of a cataclysm of nature 
or the insanity of man. But I will 
say that even if this building stood 
in ruin it would yet proclaim to all 
the world: Here is a Symbol, made 
in beauty and generosity, by the 
voluntary cooperation of free men 
and women who never, for one mo- 
ment, doubted that the people could 
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fiid their path if education could 
supply the light. 

We need this Symbol of faith in 
tie future because the National Edu- 
c2tion Association is growing. And 
growth, in an organization as in an 
individual, entails change, stress, con- 
fict, pain, adjustment. There is no 
other way to grow. With growth 
comes greatness, wich greatness comes 
power, with power comes responsi- 
bility, with responsibility comes peril. 
Thus, only those with faith have the 
courage to welcome growth. 

The verb “to dedicate” is transi- 
tive. It requires for its full meaning 
both a direct and an indirect object. 
We say we are dedicating this build- 
ing, but that does not fully complete 
the process or this sentence. An au- 
thor may dedicate a book to a patron. 
A scientist may dedicate his life to 
research. The shops of this city are 
dedicated to profitable trade. The 
Pentagon is dedicated to military 
strength. The Capito! is dedicated 
to orderly government by legislation. 
The National Education Association 
building—Workshop, Center, and 
Symbol—is dedicated to the future 
of America. 

@®eee 

Five score and two years ago the 
founders of the National Education 
Association brought forth an organi- 
zation conceived in professional re- 
sponsibility and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men and women 
are created with equal rights to the 
opportunities of education. 

Now we are passing through an era 
of great national and world turmoil, 
testing whether this ideal, so boldly 
conceived and stated, can still endure. 
We are met in the capital of the 
United States. We have come here 
to dedicate the new building erected 
by the teaching profession in order 
that this ideal might live. It is al- 
together fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot 
dedicate this place. The good men 
and women, living and dead, who 
gave of their strength and substance 
that this building might stand here 
and that this Association might be a 
useful and honorable institution, have 
already dedicated it far above our 
power to add or detract. What they 
have done will long outlast what we 
have said. 

It is for us, the fortunate few who 


(See Profession Builds, page 364) 
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The Local Association: 
Our Profession’s Firm Foundation 


MRS. EDNA GRIFFIN 


President 
Philadelphia Teachers Association 


T Is a distinct honor for me to repre- 
| sent the local teachers associations 
on this highly significant occasion— 
the dedication of the NEA Head- 
quarters Building. The Philadelphia 
Teachers Association considers itself 
honored in having its president speak 
for the grass-roots units of our pro- 
fession at this impressive Dedication 
program. . 

As one of its primary functions, 
the local association provides teach- 
ers with an instrument through which 
they can work together toward com- 
mon objectives. Consequently, the 
local association has an obligation to 
serve the needs of teachers at the 
local level: to represent them in the 
community; to seek their profes- 
sional, economic, and social improve- 
ment, and to safeguard their interests. 

It accomplishes these objectives by 
carrying on a broad program which 
takes into account the many needs 
of the teacher. It works with the 
administration and the board of edu- 
cation in the establishment of a pro- 
fessional salary schedule and suitable 
policies on tenure and retirement. It 
takes action to assure that the work- 
ing conditions in the school system 
are conducive to the welfare of teach- 
ers and students. It seeks to pre- 
serve the intellectual freedom of edu- 
cators. It influences its members to 
uphold the dignity and the stature of 
their profession through its work in 
the field of professional ethics. 

While the local association is im- 
portant to the teachers of the com- 
munity, it is no less important to 
state and national professional or- 
ganizations. Reaching out to all 
members of the profession, the local 
association collects the ideas and 
opinions of all teachers, crystallizes 
these diverse views into a composite, 
and channels them to state and na- 
tional levels. 


A Pennsylvanian spoke on the 
demands local associations face 


at the NEA Dedication of its new 
Center on February 10. 


Both state and national organiza- 
tions look to the local association for 
direction, strength, and support. As 
evidence of this, let us recall that the 
policy-making body of the National 
Education Association is its Repre- 
sentative Assembly, composed of 
delegates of affiliated local asscocia- 
tions. 

In its Platform, the National Edu- 
cation Association pledges itself to 
werk toward: 

—The services of a professionally 
prepared and competent teacher for 
every learner. 

—Educational opportunity for 
every individual to develop his full 
potential for responsible and useful 
citizenship and for intellectual and 
spiritual growth. 

These goals bespeak the profes- 
sion’s concern for the welfare of 
children. They point up another im- 
portant function of the local educa- 
tion association—the improvement ot 
instruction. 

A profession has a responsibility 
to ensure the quality of its members, 
both in regard to their knowledge 
and skills and their ability and will- 
ingness to render public service. En- 
suring such quality requires increased, 
organized effort in the local unit. The 
local association must continuously 
promote teacher competence through 
a wide variety of programs designed 
to meet the needs of this changing 
world. 

One way the local association can 
promote competence in its members 
is by sponsoring conferences and 
workshops. Such meetings provide 
the professional teacher with many 
opportunities for growth. By par- 
ticipating in the development of 
methods and techniques, he gains 
personal breadth and depth. By 
working with his colleagues, he builds 
a channel for cross stimulation and 
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the exchange of ideas. From the ad- 
dresses of outstanding educational 
specialists, he takes both information 
and inspiration. . . . 

Teachers at the local level must 
continue to work for programs which 
will meet the academic needs of each 
student, help him develop and deepen 
the quality of imaginative thinking, 
encourage him to strengthen and ex- 
tend his skills, and challenge him to 
explore new fields of study. 

A rich curriculum alone will not 
suffice, however. We must teach him 
not merely how to make a living, but 
also how to live. He must be given 
the knowledge, concepts, and ideals 
that will give him social, emotional, 
and economic competency. As we 
teach him the laws of science, we 
must seek to develop the values 
which will help him work for the 
preservation of mankind rather than 
for its destruction. Out of our teach- 
ing of the arts and the humanities 
must come the desire to understand, 
the desire to seek beauty and truth, 
and the ability to live in and to help 
change a tense, a troubled world. 


Glancing back at the different 
epochs of history, we note that the 
individual's sphere of responsibility 
has gradually been broadening. Only 
yesterday—as time goes—man was 
expected only to take care of himself 
and his family. Then the developing 
need for cooperation as a means of 
contributing to his own and to group 
survival made him an active citizen 
of his village. 

By gradual stages, as era followed 
era, these groups grew larger and 
more complex. Towns, cities, states, 
and nations emerged. With this evo- 
lution came an ever expanding need 
for increased responsibility, deeper 
understanding, and more direct com- 
munication. 


This need for channels of com- 
munication is the key to the third 
function of the local association— 
interpreting the schools to the public. 

In no other age have there been so 
many media of communication ; never 
before have there been such emphasis 
on education and such interest in the 
schools. 


Local associations must take ad- 
vantage of all opportunities which 
are open to them. They must keep 
the public informed of the needs of 
education and the work of the teach- 
ing profession. They must accept 
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their responsibility to counsel the 
public on matters affecting the schools. 
Each local association must inspire 
teachers with the urgency to feel that 
they must make a dynamic contribu- 
tion to the community. They must 
recognize their own personal relations 
to each other, to each unique child 
in their lives, and to communal living. 

They must establish cooperative re- 
lationships with lay groups. Educa- 
tion depends upon public support. 
Educators, then, must assume re- 
sponsibility for disseminating informa- 
tion which is timely, adequate, cor- 
rect, and practical. The future of 
the schools requires effective com- 
munication between the teaching pro- 
fession and the lay public. Satisfac- 
tion of this requirement is a major 
function of the local association. 

The quality of support which we 
obtain from the public depends upon 
public understanding of needs of edu- 
cation. To increase this understand- 
ing, local associations must take into 
account what they themselves do to 
communicate and to cooperate with 
the public. If present practices are 
not sufficient, let there be imagina- 
tion and invention and a regeneration 
of faith until each teacher answers 
the question, “What can I do per- 
sonally? How can | improve? How 
can | function at my full potential to 
serve with passion and zeal, dis- 
ciplined by knowledge and under- 
standing?” 

* * * * * 

Today | have attempted to outline 
what | consider to be the three major 
functions of the local association: to 
promote the interests of its members; 
to help them improve the service 
they give children; and to interpret 
the schools to the community. 

As the National Education Asso- 
ciation faces a second century of its 
illustrious life, | have confidence that 
our local associations will reempha- 
size this three-fold role. In doing 
this, they will add their efforts to the 
accumulated endeavors of past and 
present educators and advance the 
sacred causes to which this building 
is dedicated. 


onli. 


Silver and gold are not the only coin; 
virtue too passes current all over the 


world.—Euripides, 484-406 B.C. 


Please all, and you will please*none. 


—Aesop, 550 B.C. 





The Teacher 


Then said a teacher, Speak to us 
of Teaching. And he said: 

No man can reveal to you aught 
but that which already lies hal 
asleep in the dawning of your know! 
edge. 

The teacher who walks in the 
shadow of the temple, among his 
followers, gives not of his wisdom 
but rather of his faith and his loving- 
ness. 

If he is indeed wise he does not 
bid you enter the house of his wisdom 
but rather leads you to the threshold 
of your own mind. 

The astronomer may speak to you 
of his understanding of space, but 
he cannot give you his understanding 

The musician may sing to you of 
the rhythm which is in all space, but 
he cannot give you the ear which 
arrests the rhythm nor the voice that 
echoes it. 

And he who is versed in the science 
of numbers can tell of the regions of 
weight and measure, but he cannot 
conduct you thither. 

For the vision of one man lends 
not its wings to another man. 

And even as each one of you stands 
alone in God's knowledge, so must 
each one of you be alone in his 
knowledge of God and in his under- 
standing of the earth—From ‘The 
Prophet” by KAHLIL GIBRAN, pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf 


espe’ 


The chief pleasure of teaching is 
the pleasure of seeing students begin 
to think for themselves. And college 
is the place where they are expected 
to do this. In school they were ex- 
pected to memorize and learn; in the 
final stages of education they will be 
expected to specialize; but in college, 
and nowhere else, their business is to 
discover their own minds and to start 
using them in the best way of which 
they are capable. 

The teacher's responsibility—it is 
also a privilege—is to see that this 
hard work is done well and happily. 
—Mark VAN DorEN 


sess 


What nobler employment, or more 
valuable to the state, than that of the 
man who instructs the rising generation. 


—Cicero, 78 B.C. 


To be a schoolmaster is next to being 
a king—Erasmus, 1436-1536 
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ORTY years have passed since | 
f wrote these words and I hope that 
the intervening years have brought 
t>» our children the triumphs of the 
rind and spirit which we envisioned 
for them in 1959. 

In this year, we looked back on 
incredible increases in human knowl- 
eijge and technological ability; we 
looked forward to a horizon literally 
exploding with new ideas, new chal- 
lenges, and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. 


INETEEN hundred fifty-eight was a 
N year of unprecedented public in- 
terest in our schools which induced 
the educational leaders to realize that 
important changes in education, in 
school programs, content, methods, 
and structure from the elementary to 
the secondary school are not only 
necessary, but inevitable. 

Long before 1999, changes in edu- 
cation will affect the structure and 
organization of our schools, the 
courses offered, and especially the 
content in courses. No area in edu- 
cation will be free from the impact of 
these changes 


To the Citizens of 1999 


DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania 


I am proud of the fact that Penn- 
sylvania was the first state in the 
Nation to set up a new course in 
Earth and Space Science. We have 
set up programs in equipment for up- 
grading science instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools by reviewing the 
units and content currently taught 
in the seventh grade 


QUALLY important changes are oc- 
curring in the field of mathematics 
and within a few years the subjects, 
as we now know them in the high 
school, will give way to mathematics 
7. & 9, 10; ete, 

The National Defense Education 
Act will have a tremendous impact 
upon modern foreign languages. Long 
before this capsule is opened, perhaps 








Sarah Pasma, 17-year-old future teacher from Juneau, Alaska, (holding message) 
helps to seal the ““Time Capsule” containing predictions from governors on the 
future of education in their states in the next 40 years. This ceremony was part 
of the three-day activities marking completion of the new $7 million National 
Education Association Headquarters in the Nation’s Capital. Looking on are, 
left to right: G. Baker Thompson of Media, superintendent, Delaware County 
schools, and NEA Director; A. N. Addleman of Pittsburgh, assistant superin- 
tendent, Allegheny County, and President, PSEA; Sarah; William G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary, NEA; Mrs. Audrey S$. Graham of Pittsburgh, mathematics 
teacher, Forest Hills Junior High School, and NEA Director for Pennsylvania; 
H. E. Gayman of Harrisburg, Executive Secretary, PSEA, and State Director. 
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This is the prediction by 
our Governor which was 
sealed in the Time Capsule 
to be opened in 1999. 


more than one-third of the citizens 
of the State will be bi-lingual. The 
introduction of electronics may in- 
duce many of our young people to 
study unusual languages. Television, 
too, has been effective in introducing 
Russian in 1958 and will be more im- 
portant than it is currently. 


By 1999 we will surely have found 
that the proper study of mankind is, 
indeed, through the study of Man— 
his literature, history, and his political 
thought—in the full context of his 
own culture. 


It may well be that world culture 
courses—and I am proud to say that 
Pennsylvania's courses in this field 
were the first to be mandated in the 
Nation—will have more to do with 
the peace of the world than our cur- 
rent emphasis upon science and 
mathematics, 


I can predict fairly well that we 
will have probably a three-day week 
in American industry and a shorter 
day. This will have a tremendous 
impact upon the emphasis on the 
non-vocational and general aspects 
of our schools. 


N LOOKING to the future, | can be 
no more certain in the emphasis in 
education than to say the greatest 
changes will be brought about by the 
application of electronics to educa- 
tion. The role of television, educa- 
tional films, recordings, and other 
electronic devices are going to be just 
as important in the next half century 
as textbooks. 


On this day in 1959, we stand on 
the threshold of the greatest adven- 
ture in human learning. Throughout 
Pennsylvania and America, we can 
see the crest of a new tide rising. 


It is a tide which can carry Man to 
his greatest technological achieve- 
ments. In Pennsylvania, it is our 
earnest prayer that this tide will also 
bring Man to a new peak of the spirit, 
with a full realization of his own 
meaning and the purposeful part of 
the pattern of the universe Man holds. 
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S 2—The Federal School Support Act of 1959 


CHARLES H. BOEHM 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg 


Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the Committee : 

The “cold war of the classrooms” 
has placed a responsibility upon edu- 
cational leadership never before vi- 
sioned. Unusual political and educa- 
tional statesmanship will be required 
in the improvement of education at 
all levels across this country as we 
wind our way in an era of a nuclear 
stalemate. Not all of our problems 
are financial, or dependent upon new 
revenue, but many basic problems 
have their origin in lack of financial 
support. An antiquated, inequitable 
real estate tax base, cumbersome 
constitutional limitations, mobility 
of our population, sharply rising 
costs, mounting school enrolments, 
obsolescent school structures, inter- 
state competition for industries, in- 
trastate competition for state funds, 
all woefully combine to give public 
education an uneven, inadequate 
support both within the states and 
among the states. 

To aggravate the problem even 
further, within the past few months 
the Nation has become even more 
conscious of existing fire hazards as a 
result of the disastrous school fire in 
Chicago. This situation followed 
closely by college dormitory fires 
prompted Americans to exert an all- 
out effort to prevent recurrences of 
such tragedies. Then, too, fire has 
not been the only scourge to strike 
recently. Unusual floods, not only 
in Pennsylvania but in a number of 
other states, have resulted in severe 
property damage to school buildings. 

The recent series of events has 
ignited a ‘chain reaction” which will 
of necessity compel the Nation to 
speed up school building programs 
by at least five to ten years. 

Since we are very familiar with the 
situation in Pennsylvania, we would 
like to use this State as an example 
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of the many states which have made 
a real effort at both the state and 
local levels to meet school building 
and teacher needs. It is impossible 
to maintain schools at the level to 
which every American child is en- 
titled. There is no longer any doubt 
in our minds about the necessity for 
Federal aid to education, but rather 
at the present time we agree with the 
Rockefeller Report which states that 
“it is important to determine the 
direction of Federal aid.” 

Our 1.9 million public school pupils 
are exposed to as great a disparity of 
educational opportunities between 
the better schools and the poor 
schools as probably exists in the 
Nation. In Pennsylvania the popu- 
lation is not only growing but shifting 
away from agricultural areas and 
such regions as those where coal 
mining formerly attracted a concen- 
trated population. The people are 
moving into the counties where in- 
dustry is expanding. To represent 
this point concretely let us consider 
two extremes which actually exist in 
Pennsylvania. Bucks County had an 
increase of 355 per cent in the number 
of births in 1956 as compared with the 
number in 1940; while Forest County 
reported a 36 per cent decrease in the 
number of births over the same period. 

Also, there is the tendency for 
suburban living which lessens the 
pressure on the city schools but ag- 
gravates the problem in the suburbs. 
Naturally, such movement within a 
State is not unique to Pennsylvania 
alone. Therefore, the Nation as a 
whole can no longer afford the atti- 
tude of indifference toward the needs 
of school pupils wherever they may be. 


The Cost of Operating Pennsylvania's 
Public Schools 


All evidence on hand at the present 
time indicates that the cost of educa- 


Pennsylvania’s State Superintendent 
presented this statement in support of 
S 2 to the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Febru- 
ary 20, 1959. This bill provides 
funds for constructing schools and 
for teachers’ salaries. 


tion will continue to rise. The rapid- 
ly increasing enrolments, the expan- 
sion of school services, and the need 
for school construction due to an 
accumulated deficit of needed build- 
ings, as well as the inflationary trends, 
are positive factors in such an increase 

To indicate the change in the finan- 
cial picture, the total expenditure re- 
ported by public schools rose from 
$218.1 million in 1940 to $353.0 mil- 
lion in 1950; and for the year 1956-57, 
the latest school year for which data 
are available, it was $678.6 million. 
Present trends would indicate that 
total expenditures by school districts 
for education will approximate one 
billion dollars in Pennsylvania by 
1962-63. These huge sums are saying 
that for every dollar reported by the 
school districts to have been spent on 
public education in 1940, there have 
been three dollars spent in 1956-57 
and this, in turn, will be increased to 
four and one-half dollars by 1962-63. 

To indicate to you the responsibil- 
ity which Pennsylvania has assumed 
on the State level toward the support 
of public schools, the amount of State 
subsidy has increased eight-fold dur- 
ing the past twenty years. These 
salient facts indicate that the State 
and local school districts will have 
difficulty in financing the type of edu- 
cational program necessary to main- 
tain Pennsylvania's present standard 
of education. 


The Pennsylvania School 
Building Story 

Your attention is directed to the 
Pennsylvania chapter in the school 
building construction story. The 
Commonwealth is proud of its school 
building program to date. To be 
specific, from 1949 to the present 
time the State has approved reim- 
bursable construction in the amount 
of $925,000,000 for 1,411 school build- 
ing projects. This vast sum is indica- 
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tive of the tremendous effort on the 
part of the Commonwealth. How- 
ever, the picture for the future is 
dark. A total of 608 projects are 
awaiting approval which cannot be 
granted unless additional funds are 
made available. 

The catastrophic events of recent 
weeks to which reference was made 
previously have created a severe im- 
pact in Pennsylvania. As a result of 
these frightening experiences, a thor- 
ough inspection of school buildings in 
Pennsylvania is being made to bring 
them into complete conformity with 
the Fire Panic Act. Many buildings 
or parts of buildings have been found 
unsafe and if these conditions cannot 
be readily corrected, the schools are 
forced to close for the sake of the pro- 
tection of our children. 


Other schools have been damaged 
by floods. The ultimate effects of 
this action cannot be definitely es- 
tablished because local school dis- 
tricts have the right to appeal under 
the provisions of the Fire Panic Act. 
The best estimates available at this 
time indicate a minimum additional 
outlay of $80,000,000 to correct or 
eliminate this condition. This situa- 
tion will place even more pupils than 
previously anticipated in substand- 
ard quarters such as hallways and 
basement classrooms or on half-day 
sessions. 

To illustrate, by January 9, 1959, 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction had given approval under 
the law for schools to operate on 
half-day sessions at least for a part 
of the school year to an extent which 
would affect 32,000 pupils. This is 
six thousand more pupils than were 
exposed to this same procedure dur- 
ing the previous school year, notwith- 
standing the fact that on January 9 
the effects of the rigid inspection 
under the Fire Panic Act were just 
beginning to be felt. 


Furthermore, a considerable num- 
ber of school districts which have 
been affected by the closing of class- 
rooms have neither sufficient borrow- 
ing capacity for floating general ob- 
ligation bonds nor can they establish 
financial solvency to qualify for 
school building construction under a 
school building authority permissible 
in Pennsylvania. 


At the present time from 75 to 80 
per cent of the school districts are 
unable to assume complete financial 
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responsibility for school building con- 
struction. 

The State, likewise, has not been 
able to meet its financial obligations 
for school building as rapidly as ur- 
gently needed projects are approved. 
In fact, the State was in arrears even 
before recent events magnified the 
situation. 

Accordingly, the one and only re- 
maining logical source for needed 
revenue is Federal aid. Due to 
today’s mobile population, Federal 
aid is much more justifiable than it 
was some years ago. Children who 
today are pupils in one State and 
perhaps are being deprived of educa- 
tional opportunities to which they 
are entitled may, when they reach 
adulthood, be citizens of another 
State. Since today we find many 
more families migrating from one 
State to another, proper school facili- 
ties in ail states are becoming more of 
a national responsibility. 


The Pennsylvania Tax Situation 


The question can well be raised as 
to whether the State and local school 
districts have taxing ability which 
has not been utilized and which might 
meet the demands of education. 


During recent years an increasing 
number of school districts in Penn- 
sylvania have reached the statutory 
limitations on regular per capita and 
property tax levies and have of neces- 
sity resorted to such other taxes as 
local wage and income tax, per capita 
tax, property transfer tax, theatre 
admission tax, occupation tax, mer- 
cantile tax, etc. During the 1956-57 
school year about 1,900 of the 2,420 
school districts in Pennsylvania col- 
lected $40.1 million in such taxes. It 
is to be noted that many of these 
special taxes are not adaptable in 
certain districts, especially rural dis- 
tricts which are devoid of commercial 
or business interests. 

Furthermore, because of the wide 
variation in the ability of school dis- 
tricts to support education, some 
school districts in the State are sev- 
eral months in arrears in the payment 
of teachers’ salaries for the current 
school term. Also, a few school dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania have defaulted 
on bonds even though they are raising 
taxes at the present statutory limit. 
This situation can be attributed to a 
loss in assessed valuation on real 
estate caused by conditions such as 


the closing of mines and the removal 
of related industries from the area. 
Only an improved economic climate 
in the areas affected can prevent this 
situation from becoming more serious. 

On the State level Pennsylvania's 
chief source of revenue is the tax on 
corporations and the selective sales 
and use tax which accounts for more 
than 60 per cent of the revenue for 
the general fund. The demands for 
the State dollar are so great, how- 
ever, that even though the sales tax 
should become less selective, it would 
oftly be a question of time until this 
additional income would be insuffi- 
cient to meet the increasing demands 
for State services. The corporation 
income tax cannot be increased with- 
out seriously jeopardizing Pennsyl- 
vania’s position in attracting and 
holding industry. Supplementing 
State revenues with an income tax is 
impractical because the present State 
Constitution forbids a graduated in- 
come tax. If the electors decide to 
amend the Constitution to permit a 
graduated income tax, at least four 
or five years would be required before 
such a tax could be placed in opera- 
tion. 

The Pennsylvania General Assem- 
bly currently in session in Harrisburg 
is faced with the immediate problem 
of raising many millions of dollars in 
additional revenue just to meet man- 
dated expenditures for public educa- 
tion. It is impossible to meet this 
need without additional taxes either 
at the local or State level, or both. 
Since the Pennsylvania tax situation 
is becoming precarious, as stated 
before, there is only a remote possi- 
bility that any foreseeable increased 
taxes in Pennsylvania would give 
more than temporary relief. 

The tax problems as revealed by 
Pennsylvania are no doubt indicative 
of the tax problems found in many 
other states of the Union. A solution 
which would be helpful to Pennsyl- 
vania, therefore, would in turn be of 
assistance to her sister states. 

Now, rightly or wrongly, the Fed- 
eral Government has become the 
Number One tax collector of the 
Nation. Three of every four tax 
dollars collected go directly to the 
Federal Treasury. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has been able to offer to the 
individual states financial aid in the 
development of public health, in the 
construction of highways, for school 


(See $2, page 363) 
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English Can Be Fun 


ANTHONY F. PINNIE 


Penncrest High School 
Delaware County 

““|_ JERE we go again—another bor- 
H ing class of English.” 

How many times have we heard 
this? Do you too find that English 
is Johnny's most hated subject? 
Any teacher has two strikes against 
him when the pupil has a distaste for 
a subject. What can you do to 
change the mental set of a child 
when he enters your door? 

I fear that English is considered 
by too many students as the sub- 
ject they like least. Yet, poll this 
same disinterested group when they 
are in college and I would venture 
to say that in most cases they will 
say that they should have paid more 
attention to English while in high 
school because of the poor grades 
they are receiving in college English. 

We cannot blame the child en- 
tirely for this. I am sure that you can 
recall many things in life that you 
would have done better had you en- 
joyed them more. There is a definite 
correlation between enjoyment and 
knowledge imbibed. Perhaps the 
“back door’ approach is the solu- 
tion. Have your pupils enjoy your 
class and when they are unaware, 
slip some education in the back door. 

Now—it’s easy to say that if you 
present your classes in an enjoyable 
manner you will be more successful. 
But—the question is, “How do you 
make enjoyable such lessons as the 
parts of speech and spelling?” 

‘After all,’ some English teachers 
say, “we are under a much greater 
handicap than others. History teach- 
ers can lure their pupils with wars 
and adventures, and in science you 
can fascinate them with experiments. 
What can we do to glamorize certain 
dry English lessons that must be 
taught? Teachers of other subjects 
have the basic material with which 
to stimulate.” 

The answer to this may be ex- 
pressed in two key words—ACTION 
and ASSOCIATION. Make your 
subject move and connect it with 
something pleasant to which they 
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have been conditioned and you will 
have them asking for more 

Let us now examine a few specific 
English lessons that we could en- 
liven with action and association so 
that the pupils will receive both 
knowledge and enjoyment 

“Class! Today we are going to 
have a baseball game. I'm going to 
divide you into teams and give each 
team some words to spell. A team 
will receive one out when a word is 
missed. Each player decides, when 


it is his bat, whether he would like to 
go for a single, double, triple, or 
home run. 


The most difficult words 





é 


Excited student yells “Lingo’’ during 
game in English class. 


will be the home run words. When a 
player spells a word correctly, | 
shall place a mark at the appropriate 
base on the diamond that I have 
drawn on the board. The next 
speller will try to bring him home. 
After a team gets three outs, we place 
on the scoreboard the runs scored in 
their inning. Then the other team 
tries to better this total.” 

This gimmick exploits America’s 
favorite pastime and the association 
is invaluable. 

Another device of action that might 
be suggested in teaching the analysis 
of our system of consonants and 
vowels is the use of the cryptogram, 
found in most newspapers. Intrigue 
can be added by pointing out that 
you are going to teach them the 
methods used by the military in 
breaking secret codes. For an added 





touch of pleasant association, tak 
in a newspaper and show the pupi 
where they may be found. To avoi 
discouragement, give them a clue « 
several letters to get them startec 
The value of this lesson is that it er 
courages, in a pleasant way, logic: 
and analytical thinking, is helpfi 
in forming spelling concepts, and i 
encourages them to attempt to solv 
these each day at home 

Word games, such as Scrabble 
provide excellent material for putting 
life into lessons on vocabulary and 
the use of the dictionary. From the 
age of reasoning, games have alway: 
been associated with fun. The class 
should be divided into small groups 
and each pupil should be permitted 
to use a dictionary to increase his 
score. The rules of the game do a 
great deal to encourage the use of 
skills. One such rule is that the 
student must be able to define each 
word he uses in the game. 

Another action packed vocabulary 
builder is the crossword puzzle. It 
is not difficult to draw up a crossword 
puzzle, using the words of a vocabu- 
lary unit. 

The parts of speech can be glamor- 
ized in a “home made” game called 
LINGO. Have the students con- 
struct their own cards by drawing 
eight blocks across the top of the page 
and five blocks down the page. Ask 
them to write the eight parts of 
speech across the top and number 
from | to 5 along the left side. Then 
write the first sentence on the board. 
Each sentence, if you are numbering 
from | to 5, must contain five words. 
Have the pupils decide what part of 
speech the first word is and write it 
in its appropriate block to the right 
of number one. Do this with all the 
words until someone has a line com- 
pleted. That person then _ yells 
“LINGO.” 

Popular records have a great deal 
of appeal to the youth of today. 
Certain records could be excellent 
stimulating material for creative com- 
positions. Recently I was successful 
with this method. I played the then 
popular record “Tom Dooley” and 
had them write their interpretation 
of the plot and asked them to create 
their own endings. The _ record, 
according to the teen-agers, was then 
the second most popular record in the 
country. 

I projected these compositions on a 


(See English, page 362) 
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THE CALL TO TEACH 


“You can't pull good teachers out 
of a hat,’ is the “bon mot” for Teaching 
Career Month (April). And to this 
we nod assent, because teaching is 
not just a business or a science, but a 
calling. . .a cause. . .yes, one might say 
even a passion. Burbank fell in love 
with plants, Foster with music, Whistler 
with painting, Horace Mann with edu- 
cation—you must be careful what you 
set your heart on, for it will surely come 
true. It is a paradox that only slaves 
of the art become its masters. 

The poorest man is not he who is 
without a cent, but he who is without 
a dream. Unhappy is the man when 
there is not beating at the doors of his 
soul some great desire to do something 
larger—which he knows he was in- 
tended to do. Only by becoming an 
instrument of a cause greater than 
yourself, can you enjoy your fullest 
self-realization. 

Teaching is such a cause. 

Teaching offers the unique oppor- 
tunity to act as a divine instrument in 
applying God's truth to human affairs. 
Even He who was greatest among the 
sons of men was known as A Teacher. 
No higher tribute can be given to the 
enduring nobility of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It is excitement in Teaching, the 
sheer adventure and fun of it, the 
sharing of knowledge and enthusiasm, 
the opportunity to go on learning, 
which make this Calling not only the 
highest of the arts, but the most ex- 
hilarating companion. 


PSEA PURPOSES—PERPETUAL 


Isn't spring the time when most Local 
Branches elect officers, appoint com- 
mittees, and get organized for the 
next year? In the throes of these mo- 
tions and mechanics it is of particular 
importance to keep in focus the basic 
purposes of the organization. 

Nowhere are these fundamental aims 
set forth more “purely and simply” 
than in a statement spelled out by a 
local group of farsighted teachers back 
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in 1794. Never mind the fact that 
these principles are 165 years old. 
They are as good as new. Here they 
are: 

Persuaded that an organization of 
teachers would be productive of mu- 
tual benefit to themselves. . 

And also enable them to promote 
the interest of the public in a greater 
degree than they could otherwise do 
in their individual capacity. . . 

And impressed with a sense of the 
importance of our profession. . . 

We are individually determined to 
preserve among ourselves an unity of 
spirit... 

To add to our general stock of use- 
ful information. . . 

And to concentrate the efforts we 
may make in our several capacities in 
one important view. . . 

And that view directed to the serv- 
ice of mankind. 


PLAYFUL CHAOS 

Laughter is playful chaos in a serious 
world. It is medicine for the malady 
of gloom. “With the fearful strain 
that is on me night and day,’ said 
Lincoln, “if | did not laugh | should 
die.” 

There is no equalizer like laughter. 
It is the common denominator of friend- 
ship. It is wholesome for the soul. 
The most utterly lost of all days is the 
one in which you have not once 


laughed. 

In all history, no one has ever died 
of laughter. Fact is, a sense of humor 
lengthens life. It is the oil of Life's 
engine. Life without humor rides like 
a car without springs. The humorist 
is one who feels bad but who feels 
good about it. Small wonder that 
humor is about the scarcest literary 
product there is. 

April 1-8 is National Laugh Week— 
and remember, the first law is to laugh 
at yourself first. 


WHITHER, NOW, THADDEUS? 
When the great man meets the great 

moment, history is made. Precisely 

that is what happened when Pennsy!- 


vania s bold statesman, Thaddeus 
Stevens, hammered through the Legisla- 
ture the Free School Act of April 1, 
1834. Three days later, April 4, fresh 
from victory the worthy champion ob- 
served his 43rd birthday. 

Characterized by historians as ‘‘dark- 
ly wise and rudely great’’ Stevens com- 
bined courage, competence, and char- 
acter in the almost ‘‘bloody”’ battle for 
the Common School. He was truly 
the man for this moment. 

Utterly fascinating is the evolution 
of the public school during the 125 
years since Stevens’ fundamental law. 
While pioneer pupils sat in log, or 
eight-square structures with benefit 
of potbellied stoves, they were taught 
by black-shrouded schoolmasters with 
benefit of hickory. Passing over the 
abacus and hornbook the schools pro- 
gressed via McGuffey’s Readers. . .the 
Normal Schools. . .Vertical Writing. . . 
Barnes History. . .the Herbartian Steps 
. . the Discovery of the Adolescent. . . 
and Manual Training. Then, forward, 
through Behaviorism. . Phonetics. . .the 
Standard Deviation. . .Winnetka Plan 
.. Contract Method. . Character 
Training. . Project Plan. . .Vocational 
Guidance. ..and Creative Youth. 
Thence, the historic trail leads to Big 
Stadiums. . .Integrated Personality. . . 
Masters’ Theses. . .Deluxe Institutes. . . 
and finally on to the ‘‘atomic’’ Birth- 
rate. . State Subsidies and Salaries. . . 
Taxpayers Leagues. . .the Sputnik. . . 
Track Curriculum. ..and Federal 
Ald... 

With all its convolutions the Free 
School has become the biggest business 
in Pennsylvania. It attracts to its por- 
tals a fourth of the population, who, 
under the tutelage of 75,000 profes- 
sionally trained teachers, are being 
continuously readied for free, united, 
enlightened, and self-governing citizen- 
ship. 

And so, all praise to Pennsylvania's 
Free Common School on its 125th 
Anniversary, and a resounding salute 
to its dauntless champion, Thaddeus 
Stevens, on his 168th—and we might 
ask, ‘Whither, Now, Thaddeus?” 
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The President's Message 


We agree that the children of Penn- 
sylvania deserve every educational 
opportunity possible and at least as 
good as in other states. We also 
agree that the future of our children 
and their children will depend greatly 
on quality education for them. Com- 
petition in economic, political, scien- 
tific, spiritual, social, and all areas of 
life does and will require much qual- 
ity education for our children. All 
life makes these facts obvious. As a 
result, we must secure adequate eco- 
nomic aid for this quality education. 
We must have this economic subsidy 
from either the State or local level. 
In case our State Government refuses 
additional economic aid to our schools, 
then it is clear that the local school 
districts will have to provide the nec- 
essary aid if our children are to enjoy 
a just educational opportunity. 

Locally, the school districts will 
have to rely upon property, wage, 
income, or per capita taxes for this 
necessary economic income. Surveys 
show that the assessments of prop- 
erty in Pennsylvania are in bad con- 
dition compared to the sales price. In 
non-farm residential properties, Penn- 
sylvania ranks l6th among the 48 
states and District of Columbia in 
ratio of assessed value to sales price. 
In acreage and farm properties, Penn- 
sylvania ranks 25th among the 48 
states in ratio of assessed value to 
sales price. History also reveals that 
the correction of the ratio of assessed 
value to sales price in Pennsylvania 
is a slow process. School taxes are 
derived in the main from the assessed 
value of property. Must our children 
in these critical times wait for a qual- 
ity education until the ratio of as- 
sessed value to sales price undergoes 
an effective correction in Pennsyl- 
vania? Such delay would be tragic 
and the cost in waste far too high. 

Further, in Pennsylvania school 
districts are limited to 4% wage or 
income tax and 1% if the local 
municipal government does not take 
14% of the tax. In many local school 
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districts, the political and other pres- 
sures make the establishment of in- 
come and wage taxes almost impos- 
sible, and under the limitations pro- 
vide inadequately for the educational 
needs. Surveys also show that among 
the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, the local government is the 
poorest collector of wage and income 
taxes. With per capita tax on the 
local level, the collection often has 
been so ineffective that many dis- 
tricts have abandoned the system as 
a poor job. Accordingly, the local 
school districts in Pennsylvania are 
not legally and otherwise equipped 
to establish and collect sufficient 
taxes for quality education. 

Education for the children of Penn- 
sylvania is in drastic need of immedi- 
ate and effective economic aid. This 
school year, 1958-59, Pennsylvania 
ranks 14th in average annual salaries 
for all classroom teachers. The aver- 
age annual salary for classroom teach- 
ers in New York is $1,200 higher than 
in Pennsylvania, $650 higher in Dela- 
ware, $530 higher in New Jersey, and 
$300 higher in Maryland. For the 
education of our children, can we af- 
ford these salary differences? Only 
23% of the classroom teachers in 
Pennsylvania receive $5,500 or more 
for an annual salary while 55% of the 
classroom teachers in California are 
in this salary range, 50% in New 
York, 49% in New Jersey, 46.8% in 
Maryland, and 33% in Delaware. 
These facts create an enormous prob- 
lem in quality education for our 
children. 

I am of the opinion Pennsylvania 
can and should spend more money 
for the education of our children. In 
current expense per pupil in average 
daily attendance, 1958-59, Pennsyl- 
vania ranks 16th among the 49 states. 
Pennsylvania spends $370 per pupil 
in average daily attendance while 
New York spends $535; New Jersey, 
$463; Delaware, $420, and Wyoming, 
$435. This difference of expenditures 
in current expense per pupil in aver- 





age daily attendance certainly re- 
veals the urgency in Pennsylvania 
for larger sums of money for educa- 
tion. Further, for tobacco, alcoholic 
beverages, cosmetics, and recreation, 
the people of our nation have spent 
278 billion dollars since 1948, and 7& 
billion dollars for public elementary 
and secondary schools. Yes, we can 
and should spend more money for the 
education of our children in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Finally, we must answer certain 
basic questions relative to the eco- 
nomic factors of education in our 
Commonwealth. Does it make a 
great deal of difference whether the 
taxes for the education of our children 
are on a State or local level? Do not 
the same taxpayers pay the tax dol- 
lars whether on the State or local 
level? Do the ever increased salaries 
in other professions and vocations 
make increased salaries for educators 
imperative? Do not the facts of this 
statement show that for equal quality 
education in Pennsylvania, the State 
could do the tax job better than the 
local district? 


Why are we so concerned about the 
limitations of State subsidies for 
schools and so unconcerned about 
higher and higher subsidies for roads 
and other areas of expense? Is it 
true that quality education for our 
children will go far in the future to 
solve such problems as unemploy- 
ment, welfare, industrial develop- 
ment, and other needs? And, is it 
true that in light of the future develop- 
ments of civilization, human beings 
will be required to experience more 
and better education? We must 
answer these problems in light of the 
best education possible for our chil- 
dren. Further, we should ask all 
legislative bodies, interested groups, 
and the parents of children to con- 
sider the answers for these questions. 


Personally, I believe that with 
contacts from all concerned people 
our lawmakers will respond favorably 
for quality education in Pennsylvania. 
Let us present these facts to all the 
peopie of Pennsylvania through every 
possible source of communication. 
Contact your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and inform them on the 
drastic needs of education. We are 
all responsible to the cause of educa- 
tion and must meet the challenges 
with determination and perseverance. 
—A. N. AppDLEMAN, Pres., PSEA, 
Allegheny County 
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Tribute to 
PSEA President 


Nearly 500 friends of A. Nelson 
Addleman, recently elected to the 
Presidency of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, jammed Mc- 
Sorley's Colonial Inn, February 21, 
to pay tribute to the Allegheny 
County schoolman. The dinner was 
held in suburban Pittsburgh. 

Lofty praise was extolled and good 
natured ribbing was directed at Doc- 
tor Addleman as he alternately ex- 
pressed hearty laughter, humility, 
smiling gratitude, and warm apprecia- 
tion. Speakers on the program, as 
well as off it, entertained our Presi- 
dent in recalling days of yore which 
preceded Doctor Addleman's rise to 
the elected leadership of the PSEA. 

A. W. Beattie, Allegheny County 
superintendent, pledged the support 
of his office and Doctor Addleman’s 
fellow workers in backing the PSEA 
program; A. L. Valter, president of 
the Allegheny County School Direc- 
tors Association, having worked with 
the President in Allegheny County, 
expressed confidence in his ability; 
Harvey E. Gayman, PSEA Executive 
Secretary, recalled the impetuosity of 
his boyhood as he developed the 
parable of the trees, and Mrs. Ada 
Kuhns, president of the Western Dis- 
trict, spoke proudly of “their Presi- 
dent.” 

Toastmaster Joe Siegman called 
upon surprise guest Willard Stevens, 
superintendent of Scotland School for 
Veterans’ Children, to bring back a 
few memories of ““Sandy’’ Addleman’s 
youth and Bob Haberlen added to the 
fun with stories of his boyhood class- 
mate. Two Turtle Creek school di- 
rectors, Charles Figulski, president, 
and Doctor William Ledger, member, 
praised the work of the current PSEA 
President as former supervising prin- 
cipal of their school district. 

The Addleman family, two sons 
and a daughter and their respective 
spouses, were introduced to the 
diners, most of whom represented 
local associations in the Western 
District. 

In closing the testimonial, Toast- 
master Siegman presented the Addle- 
mans with a travel case for suits and 
a portable television set. 

The PSEA Executive Council held 
its monthly meeting in Pittsburgh in 
order that they could attend. 








Next term the first graders I will 


dhave in my room will all have been in 


kindergarten. This is the first time I 
will have had pupils with kindergarten 
background. What changes should | 
plan? Can I omit the readiness pro- 
gram I've always had? 

Larue Wooten 
Dear Larue: 

If the kindergarten program has 
been a good program for five-year- 
olds and you have had a good pro- 
gram for six-year-olds, you will not 
need any major changes in your 
program. 

Kindergarten at its best is not 
preparation for first grade. Certainly 
it is not a reading-readiness program. 
Kindergarten is planned to meet the 
physical, the social and the emotional 
needs of five-year-olds. It is a first 
step from the intimate world of home. 
It was concern for the five-year-old 
that led to the development of the 
kindergarten. It is concern for the 
five-year-old that justifies its exis- 
tence today. If by providing well 
for the child the year before he enters 
first grade he is better able to do first 
grade school work, that is a bonus 
by-product. 

Your letter opens up a whole field 
of concern for us in elementary edu- 
cation. The pressures on education 
and educators seem to be causing 
some of us to consider elementary 
education as a springboard to some 
other educational experience rather 
than as educational experience wisely 
planned for the age and develop- 
mental stage of the learners 

I hope kindergarten was started in 
your school system because the di- 
rectors, administration, and teachers 
believed that good learning experi- 
ence could be given to the five-year- 
olds. I hope that no one was under 
the impression that kindergarten 
would be a training for first grade. 

You will enjoy working with pupils 
who have had kindergarten experi- 
ence but your job will not be less for 
you will teach first graders. 

Sincerely yours, 


Moy Torek 
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Memo to: Prospective 
Teachers 

Subject: What you 
should know about. . . 


Financial Aid for Teacher Education 
_ available under 


The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 


How Can You Qualify for a Loan? 


Special consideration for loans will 
be given to students with superior 
academic backgrounds who express 
a desire to teach in elementary or 
secondary schools, and to students 
whose academic backgrounds _indi- 
cate a superior capacity or prepara- 
tion in science, mathematics, en- 
gineering, or a modern foreign lan- 
guage. If you measure up, you must 
then meet some special qualifications 
as set forth in the Education Act: 

e@ You must be enroled or have been 
accepted for enrolment as a full- 
time student in an institution of 
higher education. 

e@ You must, in the opinion of that 
institution, be capable of maintain- 
ing a good standing in your course 
of study. 

@ You must be in need of the amount 
of the loan to pursue your course of 
study at the institution. 


Where and When Should You Apply? 


If you plan to apply for a loan, 
your application must be filed at the 
college or university where you are 
enroled or have been accepted for 
enrolment. 

e@ Write to the “Financial Aid Of- 
ficer’’ at the institution of your choice, 
or 

elf you are just now applying for 
admission, raise the question with 
the Admissions Officer about the 
possibility of your getting a loan 
under the new program. 

If you would like your loan to be- 
come effective at the beginning of the 
1959-60 school year, you should write 
to your institution as soon as possible 
now during the winter months and 
early spring. 


How Much Can You Borrow? 


You may borrow up to $1,000 a 
year for a maximum of five years, or 
a total of not more than $5,000. (The 
amount of your loan will be deter- 
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mined by the institution on the basis 
of your financial need in meeting the 
costs of your education.) Thus, you 
can borrow money to complete the 
bachelor’s degree (four years of col- 
lege) or the master’s degree (five 
years). 

The loan must be secured by a note 
or other written agreement, but no 
security or endorsement is required, 
with one exception: If you are a 
minor and not able, under applicable 
law, to create a binding obligation, 
you may be required to put up 
security or obtain endorsement of 
your note. 


What about Interest? 

Your loan will bear interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent a year on the un- 
paid balance, beginning with the date 
on which repayment is to begin. 


What Are the Terms for Repayment? 

Repayment of your loan, plus in- 
terest (in equal annual installments 
or graduated periodic installments to 
your college), begins one year after 
you graduate or cease to pursue a 
full-time course of study. You will 
be allowed ten years to repay. 


What Special Provision Is Important 
to You as a Prospective Public 
School Teacher? 

Here is where you will gain a great 
advantage. If, after you obtain your 
degree, you go into teaching in a 
public elementary or secondary school, 
you may have up to 50 per cent of the 
principal (plus interest) of your loan 
cancelled. This can be done at the 
rate of 10 per cent a year, up to five 
years, for each complete academic 
year of full-time teaching service in a 
public elementary or secondary school 
in any state or territory —From leaflet 
prepared by National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 
Note: See page 300 of the March 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL for a list of the colleges in 
the State which will receive funds 
under this program. 

If | want to understand an individual 
human being, | must lay aside all scien- 
tific knowledge of the average man and 
discard all theories in order to adopt a 
completely new and unprejudiced atti- 
tude. | can only approach the task of 
understanding with a free and open 
mind, whereas knowledge of man, or 
insight into human character, presup- 
poses all sorts of knowledge about 
mankind in general—Carl Jung 





College 
Capsules 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
has announced that George S. Counts, 


well-known educator, author, and 
lecturer, has joined the faculty of its 
School of Education as visiting pro- 
fessor. Doctor Counts holds the 
title professor emeritus of education 
from Columbia University where he 
was professor of education in the 
Teachers College from 1927 to 1955 
LEHIGH UNIvERSITYy will initiate 
new programs leading to the degrees 
of master of education and doctor of 
education by action of the Uni- 
versity s Board of Trustees. The 
master of arts degree with major in 
education will be continued. This 
degree is now reserved for subject 
matter teachers who will continue to 
take graduate courses in their aca- 
demic field as well as professional 

courses in education. 

——0-- 

Though a man be wise 
It is no shame for him to live and learn. 


—Sophocles, 496-406 B.C. 





Important--Retirement 


Deadline Dates 


June 1, 1959. Members of the 
Retirement System who withdrew 
their accumulated deductions some- 
time in the past and returned to 
teaching and were teaching on 
June 1, 1956, may receive credit 
for former service by repaying to 
the Retirement System the amount 
withdrawn. THIS AMOUNT 
MUST BE REPAID BEFORE 
JUNE 1, 1959. 

Members who returned to teach- 
ing after June |, 1956, must repay 
the funds withdrawn WITHIN 
THREE YEARS AFTER THEIR 
RETURN TO PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SERVICE. 

July 1, 1959. Members of the 
Retirement System who were 
granted a leave of absence by the 
board of school directors for pro- 
fessional study and growth, and 
during which leave no contribu- 
tions were made to the Retirement 
System, may purchase credit for 
such leave ON OR BEFORE 
JULY 1, 1959. 
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The Legislative Picture 


In the State 


As this issue of the JOURNAL goes to 
press we find the General Assembly in 
recess for the Easter holiday. To date 
the matter of major interest in the 
General Assembly was the presenta- 
tion of the budget by Governor 
Lawrence on March 2. In this pre- 
sentation he appeared before a joint 
session of the House and Senate and 
presented not only his budgetary re- 
commendations but also the recom- 
mendations for the tax program. 

The tax program was developed by 
the Pennsylvania Tax Advisory Com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor, 
with members representing leaders in 
business, industry, and labor. 

The Tax Advisory Committee re- 
commended a series of taxes which, 
if enacted into law, would produce 
approximately $400 million additional 
revenue for the biennium 1959-61 

The major recommendation was a 
selective sales tax of 344%. This re- 
commendation was presented to the 
House of Representatives in H. B. 
665 on March 2. Because on tax 
matters the General Assembly fre- 
quently operates on a partisan basis, 
the Republicans announced that no 
votes would be forthcoming from 
them in support of this tax legislation 
unless members of the Democratic 
majority were absent because of ill- 
ness or other valid reason. The 
Democratic membership in the House 
numbers 107, which is only one more 
than the required majority for the 
passage of a bill. 

As is customary the sales tax bill 
was discussed in the Democratic 
caucus and it then became evident 
that the opposition within the party 
was sufficient to prevent the passage 
of this bill. Mr. McCann, Majority 
Leader, then proposed elimination of 
some of the features with an increase 
in the rate from 314% to 4%. 

This proposal apparently failed to 
unite the ranks of the Democrats to 
such extent as to insure the passage of 
the proposal. Accordingly, after a 
series of conferences with the Gover- 
nor and numerous caucuses the sales 
tax bill was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on Mon- 
day, March 16. 

The bill was considered on second 
reading March 18. A midnight session 
was called at 12:01 am., March 19, 
at which the bill failed to pass by a 
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vote of 119 to 86. The bill un- 
doubtedly will be revived and receive 
consideration either in its present or 
amended form later in the session. 


The PSEA Program 


The PSEA will introduce its legisla- 
tive program on subsidies, salaries, 
unpaid teachers’ salaries, and retire- 
ment when the General Assembly re- 
turns after the Easter recess. 
The Education Bulletin has re- 
ported all PSEA bills already in- 
troduced which include 
S. B. 368—Sabbatical Leave Law re- 
vision 
S. B. 402—$300,000,000 for School 
Building Authority 
S. B. 406—Kindergartens 
H. B. 366—Increased salary after 30 
years of service 
H. B. 403—School Nurses 
H. B. 636—Increased annuities for 
retired teachers 

H. B. 721—Increased salaries for ex- 
tension education teachers 

H. B. 803—Increased building reim- 
bursements—$1200 per elementary 
pupil; $2000 per secondary pupil 


Investigations 


An important development of this 
session of the General Assembly seems 
to be an inclination on the part of the 
Senate to make investigations. Head- 
ing the list is an investigation of the 
Department of Public Instruction 
authorized by Resolution No. 11, 
sponsored by Senators Wade (R), 
Cumberland Co.; Propert (R), Mont- 
gomery Co.; Kessler (R), Lancaster 
Co. 

Members of the committee to con- 
duct hearings, which are scheduled to 
begin at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, 
March 19, are Senators Wade, chair- 
man; Propert; Ehrgood (R), Leb- 
anon Co.; Seyler (D), York Co.; 
Hays (D), Centre Co. 

In the House, a Resolution spon- 
sored by Representative Frank (D), 
Lehigh Co., calls for an investigation 
of the PIAA, presumably because the 
PIAA failed to use the Farm Show 
for itschampionship basketball games. 


In the Nation 


The interest of the profession in 
the present session of Congress centers 
about S 2, commonly called the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf Bill. This is the legisla- 
tion developed by the Legislative 
Commission of the NEA, approved 
by the Representative Assembly, and 


supported by the State Associations, 
to the end that the Federal Govern- 
ment contribute financially toward 
the support of our public schools, 
particularly teachers’ salaries and 
school construction. 

It is one thing to make a statement, 
it is another thing to establish a prac- 
tical legislative proposal to accom- 
plish this end. The latter is what the 
Murray-Metcalf Bill is intended to 
do. 

We are happy to report that one of 
the thirty other Senators who are co- 
sponsors of this measure is the 
Honorable Joseph S. Clark (D) from 
Pennsylvania. We are happy to 
report, also, that on the important 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor are three of our Pennsylvania 
Representatives—Carroll D. Kearns 
(R), Mercer Co.; John H. Dent (D), 
Westmoreland Co.; John A. LaFore, 
Jr., (R), Delaware Co. 

In the Senate we are fortunate to 
have Senator Clark on the Com- 
mittee. 

The bill in brief provides that the 
Federal Government shall provide 
assistance to the states for 1959-60 
in an amount equivalent to $25 for 
each child between the ages of five 
and seventeen years; for 1960-61, 
$50; for 1961-62, $75; for 1962-63 
and thereafter, $100. 


In dollar amounts this would mean 
that Pennsylvania would receive from 
the Federal Government for the sup- 
port of public education for 1959-60 
approximately $64,925,000; for 1960- 
61, $132,900,000; for 1961-62, $201, 
900,000; 1962-63 and thereafter, 
$275, 100,000. 

The PSEA, by resolution and by an 
active Congressional Contact Com- 
mittee, is in complete support of this 
legislation. A number of the members 
of our Committee, at the request of 
the NEA, have been in Washington 
and have interviewed our members of 
Congress personally. 

We are happy to report that our 
State Superintendent, Charles H. 
Boehm, at a public hearing on the bill 
on February 20 made a strong state- 
ment which not only gave emphasis 
to the need for this legislation but 
refuted many of the arguments made 
by the opponents of the bill that the 
states and localities had adequate 
financial revenue to sustain an ef- 
fective program of education. This 
significant presentation appears on 
page 340 of this issue. 
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Inter-Session 


June 8 to June 26 


Mid-Session 
June 29 to August 7 


Post-Session 
August 10 to August 28 


First Six Weeks Session 
June 8 to July 17 


Second Six Weeks Session 
July 20 to August 28 


1959 


The Peunsyluaniabi 


for bulletins and further information return this 


coupon to: 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Room 101 Willard Building 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
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Program Highlights 


Art, Art Education, Music, 
and Theatre Arts Programs 


(with Claremont String Quartet in residence) 


*Conservation Education Laboratory 









*Driver Safety Education Program 
*Guidance and Counselor Education Institutes 


*Health Education Workshop 


Home Economics One Week Refresher Courses 





















*Institute in Science for Elementary School Teachers 


Institute on World Understanding 





Ss tiatee ‘Melliine Old Nein Mateer Playhouse Theatrical Production Laboratory 


Instructional Improvement Workshop (with Junior 
Summer School) 


Residential Speech and Hearing Clinic 
School Psychology Workshop 


*Seminar on Religion in Education for Science 
Teachers 


Summer Library School 
Workshop for College Teachers of Foods and 


Nutrition 
More than 750 graduate and undergraduate courses, plus 
numerous conferences, institutes, seminars, and work- 
shops. Five sessions, making possible one to 12 weeks of Conf 
onferences 


summer study. 


Art Education Graduate Club — July 24 and 25 


Moderate instructional fees and living expenses. Atttrac- Business Education — July 20 
tive, comfortable living accommodations with excellent Higher Education — to be announced 
food service. Planned recreation and entertainment 


Reading — June 22 to June 26 


program. 
School Administrators — July 21, 22, and 23 


Specialized courses leading to the satisfaction of State 
certification requirements. Under certain conditions “Schelatdhins evaiidite 
courses may also be applied toward the appropriate under- 
graduate degree (B.A. or B.S.) or toward the Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master 
of Education, Master of Engineering, Master of Forestry, 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 
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Herbert L. Spencer, Mrs. M. Vashti Burr Whittington, and Francis B. Haas join 
hands with award winner Car! E. Seifert. 


Doctor Seifert Receives Citation 


Carl E. Seifert, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, re- 
ceived a citation from the All Penn- 
sylvania College Alumni Association 
of Washington, D. C., on February 7 
following a luncheon at the Shoreham 
Hotel. This citation is given an- 
nually to an individual noted “for 
his outstanding contribution toward 
preserving and extending the Ameri- 
can ideals of education and constitu- 
tional government.” 

The All Pennsylvania Alumni 
group, a unique organization in Wash- 
ington, celebrates its eleventh anni- 
versary this year. Its first gathering 
was in October, 1948, during Penn- 
sylvania Week observance. 

The organization was formed to 
“foster the common objectives of the 
alumni of Pennsylvania's  institu- 
tions of higher learning and to accord 
annual recognition to an outstanding 
educator.” More than 60 of Penn- 
sylvania’s colleges and universities 
are represented in this group. 

Past citees include Herbert L. 
Spencer, executive director, Samuel 
H. Kress Foundation and former 
president of Bucknell University; 
Francis B. Haas, former Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction; Felix 
Morley, former president of Haver- 
ford College; Milton S. Eisenhower, 
former president of Pennsylvania 
State University; ex-Senator Edward 
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Martin, former State Governor ; Mary 
B. McAndrew, for 25 years superin- 
tendent of Carbondale schools and 
past President, PSEA; Henning W. 
Prentis, Jr., chairman of the board, 
Foundation for Independent Colleges 
of Pennsylvania; Robert L. Johnson, 
president of Temple University. 

Doctor Seifert has been Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
since 1952. He serves as director of 
the Bureau of Higher Education and 
secretary of the State Council of 
Education for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Uses 
Defense Funds for Research 


The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has received word from the U. S. 
Office of Education that $15,914 in 
Federal funds would be forwarded to 
the State Treasurer. 

These funds are provided for by 
Title X of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. They are granted to 
states for improving methods of col- 
lecting and disseminating statistical 
information. 

Carl D. Morneweck, director of 
the Department's Research Bureau, 
said that immediate attention will be 
given to stepping up statistical serv- 
ices in these areas: 

1. More pertinent statistics com- 





piled from the school districts’ Annua 
Financial Report to aid local admin 
istrators in their school cost program 

2. Improved personnel, curriculum 
and library information 

3. A perpetual inventory of schoc 
buildings to help officials plan for th: 
full use of existing school facilitie 
and in determining the need for nev 
facilities. 

These additional activities will in- 
clude instructional manuals to hel; 
local officials prepare statistical re 
ports, more statistical information 
concerning non-public schools in Penn- 
sylvania, and re-evaluation of statis- 
tics pertaining to higher education. 


TV Schedule of Elementary 


School Science Series 
May 


Mondays, 9:30-9:45 a.m. 
WGAL-TV, Channel 8 


May 4 
Needs of the Human Body: 


Vitamins, Minerals, Foods 


How to maintain health—forma- 
tion of proper health habits; complex 
organs and chemicals which make the 
body function 


May 11 
Gardening 


Purposes of gardens; lawns, shrubs 
and trees, flowers, water gardens, 
rock gardens, vegetables and fruits; 
tools needed for seed planting; how 
seeds are planted. 


May 18 


Social Animals 


Man is the most “social” of all 
animals; in all other animals social 
action and behavior are instinctive; 
honeybees, ants, bumblebees, and 
beavers lead a successful social exis- 
tence. 


May 25 
Special Program 


Pennsylvania teachers helped to build 
the eight-story, $7 million structure of 
blue-green glass and white marble on 
Washington's Avenue of Presidents, 
which was dedicated at the ceremonies 
February 8-10. They contributed $679,- 
835.13 toward the NEA Headquarters 
Building in a five-year campaign whic 
began in 1952. Of this total, 4,450 
new NEA life members from Pennsyl- 
vania gave $667,500. 
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Social Studies Teachers 
at Reading in April 


The seventh annual spring meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies will be held April 24-25 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Reading. 

Current Problems in Social Studies, 
the general theme, will bring many 
important problems before the group 
—certification, curriculum, junior his- 
torians, world culture as taught in the 
high school, and several others. 


The speaker on Friday evening 
will be Genevieve Bowen, curricu- 
lum planning specialist, Department 
of Public Instruction. Following this 
opening session, there will be a recep- 
tion. 

Jack Frymier, assistant professor 
of education, Temple University, 
will speak at the second general ses- 
sion on Saturday morning. This 
presentation will be followed by a 
number of sectional meetings. 

The luncheon speaker will be Ira D. 
Reid, chairman of the Department 
of Sociology, Haverford College. 


Robert V. Duffey, second vice 
president and program chairman, is 
arranging an excellent program. More 
details will be given in the next issue 
of the Council's newsletter, “News 
and Views.” 


The PAEA Convention 
in Harrisburg 


The Pennsylvania Art Educators 
are holding their sixth annual con- 
vention at Harrisburg, May 8 and 9. 
The art educators are now becoming 
an active organization in Pennsyl- 
vania. Since the outset of PAEA 
there has been a record of continuous 
growth in the professional member- 
ship and interest of art educators. 

The first convention was entitled 
“Better Art Hducation for Pennsyl- 
vania Children” and was held at the 
Camp Curtin Junior High School in 
Harrisburg, May 8, 1954. Our presi- 
dent was Edward Matill of Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

In looking over the president's 
message at that time, there was a 
great deal of hope that the Pennsyl- 
vania Art Educators would grow into 
an influential group, and it was hoped 
that every teacher and supervisor 
would become active. Since that 
time, the membership has grown 
from a small handful to an influential 
group that is helping shape the direc- 
tions of Art Education of Pennsyl- 
vania today. 

The convention being planned for 
May 8 and 9, 1959, is an experiment 
on the part of the State Education 
Department in that it is inviting the 
art educators to use the Forum and 


Education Building as a convention 
site. At that time, such authorities 
in art education as Mayo Bryce, art 
specialist from the Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Jerome 
Hausman, acting director of School 
of Fine and Applied Arts of Ohio 
State University; internationally 
known Viktor Lowenfeld; Ralph 
Beelke, secretary of NAEA; Blanche 
Jefferson of University of Pittsburgh, 
and Robert Goldman, head of De- 
partment of Fine and Industrial Arts 
of Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Philadelphia, will speak. 


The largest attendance in the his- 
tory of PAEA is expected this year. 


AASA Votes Member- 
ship Requirement 


Members of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators voted, 
at their February 14-18 Atlantic City 
convention, to amend the Constitu- 
tion to require two years of graduate 
work for new members. The vote on 
the amendment, which will go into 
effect January |, 1964, was 946-387. 
Paul J. Misner, superintendent of 
schools, Glencoe, Illinois, and chair- 
man of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of School Administration, 
said: “This step will mean as much 
toward improving preparation of 
school administrators as the historic 
Flexner report in 1910 meant to the 
medical profession.” 


The 1959 convention was devoted 
to the arts with the high spot of the 
general sessions the piano program 
played by Van Cliburn. Other pro- 
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grams which had the superintendents 
as appreciative audiences were Con- 
ductor Howard Hanson and the East- 
man Philharmonia; Poets John Ciardi 
of the Saturday Review and Richard 
Eberhart of Dartmouth College; Jose 
Limon with his Dance Company, and 
Painter William A. Smith. 

The American Education Award 
for 1959 was won by Joseph E. 
Maddy, professor of music, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The S. D. 
Shankland Memorial Scholarship went 
this year to Fred W. Bewley and 
Roger C. Seager. 


Speakers’ Quotes 


There was brisker-than-ever debate 
over federal aid, merit pay, national 
tests, and junior colleges. Quotes 
from some of the speakers on these 
topics are— 

FREDERICK M. RAUBINGER, New 
Jersey State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion—The American schools are mov- 
ing toward a national system of 
examinations, administered by the 
Federal Government. The $1,400,- 
000 research project of the U. S. 
Office of Education would “let the 
camel's nose into the tent.” Any one 
national test for all schools, whether 
given by the Government or anyone 
else, would be harmful. 

James E. ALLEN, Jr., New York 
Commissioner of Education—''If the 
junior college is not an appendage of 
the public school system, I don't see 
how we're going to achieve articula- 
tion of the system all the way through, 
so it will serve all the people all the 
way. 

James B. Conant, President Emeri- 
tus of Harvard University—Too many 
of the highly gifted children, the top 
two or three per cent, are getting too 
narrow an education. (Doctor Con- 
ant also said that following his two- 
year study of the American high 
school, he would embark this year 
on a study of the elementary school.) 
W. W. Hit, College Life Insurance 
Company—tThe first thing the Fed- 
eral Government should do for public 
education in this country is to stop 
supporting it financially. The second 
thing is for Congress to reduce Fed- 
eral taxes, leaving more money for 
the states and communities to devote 
to their schools. 

ErIK L. LinpMAN, George Peabody 
College—State and local financing 
alone won't meet the nation’s educa- 
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tional needs in the decade ahead. 
Federal aid has been used to finance 
highways, hospitals, and state col- 
leges of agriculture and should now 
be used to improve the public schools. 


Louis G. Cowan, President, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System—The obli- 
gation of both television and educa- 
tion is to the millions and not to the 
thousands. If we want the luxury of 
a small audience—the few to whom 
the most sophisticated art alone has 
interest—then we ought to be in some 
other line of work. 


Twenty-seven Resolutions covered 
every phase of modern education 
from teacher certification and testing 
to school finance, desegregation, and 
district reorganization. 

Presiding over the five-day meet- 
ing was C. C. Trillingham, superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles County 
schools. Also prominent in the pro- 
ceedings were incoming president, 
Martin Essex, superintendent of 
schools, Akron, Ohio, who took office 
March 15, and the president-elect, 
Forrest E. Conner, superintendent of 
schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Pennsylvania Breakfast 


Four hundred thirty-seven Penn- 
sylvanians and friends joined in the 
annual Pennsylvania Breakfast, Tues- 
day morning, February 17, in the 
Madison Hotel. Presiding was C. N. 
Hanner, superintendent of Armstrong 
County schools and president of the 
PSEA Department of Administra- 
tion. 


Introduced for greetings were A. 
Nelson Addleman, President of 
PSEA; Charles H. Boehm, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and 
John S. Cartwright, superintendent 
of Allentown schools and a member 
of the Executive Committee of AASA. 


G. Baker Thompson, superintend- 
ent of schools in Delaware County, 
briefed some of the recommendations 
of the Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen. He stressed the importance 
of the support of the school adminis- 
trators for the legislation which is 
being introduced to carry out some of 
these recommendations. He also told 
the administrators that they had a 
definite responsibility to see that the 
members of the faculties of their 
schools gave support to local, State, 
and National professional organiza- 
tions. 








Pennsylvania Breakfast—AASA- 
Atlantic City 






Superintendent C. N. Hanner, presid- 
ing, and G. Baker Thompson, speaker 
of the day 





Superintendent Charles H. Boake 





John S. Cartwright, Allentown 





Walter W. Eikahion, Mrs. Margaret 
Efraemson, Doctor Addleman, and Mrs. 
Boehm 
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Executive Council 


The 1959 Executive Council met 
at the Pittsburgher Motel, Pitts- 
burgh, Saturday, February 21, at 
9:30 am., with President A. N. 
Addleman presiding. Mrs. Kuhns 
opened the meeting with prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Elmer I. Bierman, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Max G. Cooley, 
Glenwood J. Crist, Ethel Dixon, 
Robert Evans, Kenneth D. Frantz, 
J. Kenneth Gabler, H. E. Gayman, 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Robert J. 
Haberlen, Howard H. Halsey, C. N. 
Hanner, James M. Jennings, Harold 
J. Koch, Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, S. E. 
Munson, Albert I. Oliver, Mrs. 
Rachael C. Shupe, Henry J. Stoudt. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm, David L. Swartz, and G. 
Baker Thompson. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
Joseph Siegman, chairman, Legisla- 
tive Committee, and members of 
Headquarters Staff met with the 
Council. 

MinutTEs—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Mr. Gabler, the minutes 
of the January 24 meeting were 
approved. 

COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT— 
Doctor Addleman said he had at- 
tended the dedication of the NEA 
Center and the AASA meeting in 
Atlantic City. He referred particu- 
larly to the strategic position of the 
NEA to do a terrific job for the 
schools of the Nation and urged sup- 
port through membership. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY 

Financial Report—On motion of Mr. 
Bierman, seconded by Mrs. Shupe, 
Council approved the financial report 
for the month of January as presented 
by the Executive Secretary. 

NEA Convention—Because of achange 
in the over-all program of the NEA 
Convention in St. Louis, there will be 
no Pennsylvania dinner this year. 
There will be a reception on Friday 
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night for the new President, W. W. 
Eshelman, following announcement 
of the results of the election. 

PSEA Building—Council requested 
that Mr. Stover attend the next meet- 
ing of Council to give a report of the 
PSEA building project. 

STATE CONVENTION 

Theme—Mrrs. Kuhns, chairman, asked 
each member of Council to send her 
at least two suggestions. 

Meeting Place—On motion of Mr. 
Haberlen, seconded by Mr. Hanner, 
Council voted to hold the 1959 Con- 
vention in Harrisburg, December 28- 
30. 

LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his activities for the 
period January 15 to February 10. 
He reported on a meeting in Wilkes- 
Barre on February 16 with regard to 
unpaid salaries. He also reported on 
the status of the Brownsville case re 
five elementary principals. 

On motion of Doctor Frantz, sec- 
onded by Mr. Crist, Council approved 
the report. 

LEGISLATION 

State—Mr. Siegman and Mr. Moser 
reported on the current legislative 
situation. Doctor Addleman urged 
that all groups be active in promoting 
the legislative program. 

Mr. Hanner reported that his group 
was preparing forms by which all ad- 
ministrators could compute the ef- 
fects of the proposed subsidy bill. 
Federal—Mr. Gayman stated that 
Doctor Boehm on February 20 had 
presented a statement in support of 
the Murray-Metcalf Bill to the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor 
in Washington. 

NEA State Directors—Mr. Gay- 
man described the dedication cere- 
monies of the new NEA Center. 
ASSOCIATION ActTiIviTiES—Members 
of Staff reported briefly on their ac- 
tivities. 

Best Wishes—On motion of Mr. Hal- 
sey, seconded by Mrs. Boyd, Council 
extended best wishes to Doctor Frantz 
on his approaching marriage. 


Unpaid Teachers’ Salaries—Mr. 
Cooley, chairman, made a progress 
report. 

LUNCHEON—At 12:15 p.m., Council 
recessed for luncheon. At 1:30 p.m., 
it went into executive session. 
Districts and Departments—Presidents 
of Districts and Departments re- 
ported on activities in their areas of 
service. 

Committee on Utilization of Teacher 
Time—On motion of Mrs. Boyd, sec- 
onded by Mr. Cooley, Council au- 
thorized the President to appoint a 
committee of twelve to study this 
problem. 

On motion of Mr. Halsey, seconded 
by Mr. Gabler, Council authorized a 
budget allocation of $1,000 for the 
work of this committee. 
REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE 
Higher Education—Doctor Oliver 
called a meeting of his subcommittee 
following the Executive Council meet- 
ing. 
DESIGNATION OF NEA DELEGATES— 
Membership in the NEA on Febru- 
ary 12 of 48,432 gives Pennsylvania 
101 delegates to the St. Louis Con- 
vention of the NEA, June 28 to July 
3. On motion of Doctor Frantz, 
seconded by Doctor Oliver, Council 
approved the designation of dele- 
gates by the Presidents of the Dis- 
tricts from preferential lists as sub- 
mitted. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Referendum re PSEA Building Pro- 
gram—On motion of Mr. Haberlen, 
seconded by Miss Dixon, Council au- 
thorized the Executive Secretary and 
Legal Adviser to prepare the neces- 
sary materials to modify our fiscal 
practices with respect to purchasing 
and financing our new Headquarters 
as permitted by the Nonprofit Cor- 
poration Code. 
New BusINEss 
Membership Workshop Conference— 
On motion of Mr. Halsey, seconded 
by Doctor Oliver, Council voted that 
the PSEA join with the NEA in shar- 
ing the expense of a State and Na- 
tional membership workshop confer- 
ence for leaders from the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association. 
WCOTP—On motion of Mrs. Kuhns, 
seconded by Mrs. Boyd, Council 
approved the designation of Doctor 
Addleman as the delegate from the 
PSEA to the WCOTP meeting to be 
held in Washington, D. C., July 31 
to August 7. 

On motion of Mrs. Shupe, seconded 
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by Doctor Oliver, the PSEA will 
sponsor the two delegates from the 
Bavarian Teachers Association, Mr. 
Ebert and Mr. Taudien. 

On motion of Mr. Koch, seconded 
by Miss Dixon, Council also voted 
to share in the expenses of Isabelo 
Tupas if he is a delegate from the 
Philippines. 

Inasmuch as the WCOTP will be 
held in Washington, D. C., this year 
and there will be regional meetings in 
1960, Council voted, on motion of 
Mr. Haberlen, seconded by Miss 
Dixon, to send the President to one 
regional meeting in 1960 and the 
Vice President to another. 
ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr. 
Evans, seconded by Mr. Stoudt, 
Council adjourned at 3:10 p.m. tomeet 
in Harrisburg on Saturday, March 21. 
—H. E. GAYMAN, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Friday, J anu- 
ary 30, 1959, at 9:30 a.m. EST. 
Rott Catt—Members present were: 
Norman C. Brillhart, Mrs. Mary W. 
Fisher, H. E. Gayman, Harry K. 
Gerlach, Fred L. Marshall, L. W. 
Perkins, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 
Siegman, Chairman, and Charles D. 
Sproul. 

Absent but accounted for: M. 
Isabel Epley, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, 
and T. Stuart Williams. 

A. Nelson Addleman, President, 
PSEA, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attor- 
ney, A. C. Moser and David F. Staf- 
ford of Headquarters Staff, met with 
the Committee. 

Minutes—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Brillhart, the 
minutes of the meeting of December 
6, 1958, were approved as amended. 
REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Members 
of the Committee reported on legis- 
lative activities in the field. 
CoMMUNICATIONS—Communications 
were presented including the com- 
munication mailed from PSEA Head- 
quarters to Local Branch presidents, 
“Statement on $3,000,000 Proposal 
for Flood Relief”. 

RETIREMENT LEGISLATION—Plans for 
the proposed codification of the School 
Employes Retirement System were 
discussed. It was agreed that if the 
Retirement Code is not enacted into 
law within a reasonable time, bills 
be prepared and introduced in ac- 
cordance with the retirement program 
approved by the Committee. 
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PREPARATION OF LEGISLATION— 

A. Unpaid Teachers’ Salaries—It 
was moved by Mr. Marshall, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sandy, that legislation 
be prepared in accordance with the 
proposals presented in the report of 
the Committee to the 1958 House of 
Delegates. Motion carried. 

B. Closing Schools During School 
Term—It was moved by Mr. Brill- 
hart, seconded by Mrs. Fisher, that 
legislation be prepared which would 
limit the closing of schools and the 
reorganization of school programs to 
the time between the closing of the 
school term and the beginning of the 
new school term. Motion carried. 

C. School Nurses—It was moved 
by Mrs. Fisher, seconded by Mr. 
Sandy, that legislation be prepared 
to reduce the number of pupils per 
nurse from 1500 to 750 for reimburse- 
ment purposes. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Gerlach, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sproul, that the Com- 
mittee reaffirm its action to continue 
the school nurse program under the 
supervision of the Department of 
Public Instruction. Motion carried. 

D. Kindergartens—The Committee 
agreed to introduce legislation con- 
taining the same provisions as Senate 
Bill 482 of the 1957 session of the 
General Assembly. 

E. Non-Partisan Election of School 
Directors—It was moved by Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Brillhart, that 
the Committee sponsor or support 
such legislation. Motion carried. 

F. Increased Tax Limitation in 
School Districts of the Fourth Class—It 
was moved by Mr. Perkins, seconded 
by Mr. Sandy, that legislation be 
prepared to provide the same tax 
limitations in school districts of the 
fourth class as are now provided for 
school districts of the third class. 
Motion carried. 

The Committee agreed to consider 
at the next meeting an amendment 
to Act 481 of 1947, changing the wage 
tax limitation to 1% for school dis- 
tricts. 

G. School District Reorganization— 
It was moved by Mr. Gerlach, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sproul, that legislation 
be drafted insofar as possible in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations 
of the Committee of Fifteen. Motion 
carried. 

H. School Building Construction— 
It was moved by Mr. Sproul, sec- 
onded by Mr. Marshall, that legisla- 
tion be prepared to lift the ceiling on 





school building construction by $300,- 
000,000 per year for a period of three 
years and that the reimbursable cost 
per pupil be fixed at $1200 and $2000 
per elementary and secondary pupil, 


respectively. Motion carried. 

I. Post High School Education—It 
was moved by Mr. Brillhart, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sandy, that a subcom- 
mittee be appointed by the chairman 
to study Post High School Education 
and report at the next meeting. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Members cf the subcommittee ap- 
pointed by Mr. Siegman are as fol- 
lows: Miss Epley, Chairman, Mr. 
Gerlach, and Mr. Sproul. 

J. DPI Salaries—The Committee 
is awaiting the recommendations of 
the DPI Local Branch. 

K. STC Salaries—Mr. Adler re- 
ported that he prepared legislation 
for the Legislative Committee of the 
State Teachers College Faculties. He 
will report the content of this legisla- 
tion at the next meeting. 

L. Subsidies—Mr. Siegman re- 
ported on a conference held Tuesday, 
January 27, 1959, at PSEA Head- 
quarters regarding subsidies. He in- 
formed the Committee that this 
legislation is being prepared in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations 
of the Committee of Fifteen. 

M. Salaries—1. It was moved by 
Mr. Sandy, seconded by Mr. Brill- 
hart, that the salary program include 
a provision to provide | 44 increments 
per year for all professional employes 
with 10 or more years of public school 
service in the Commonwealth until 
they reach the appropriate place on 
the schedule or the maximum of the 
law. Motion carried. 

2. Preparation beyond the Mas- 
ters Degree—It was moved by Mr. 
Marshall, seconded by Mr. Perkins, 
that a provision be included to pro- 
vide an increment of $300 for 30 hours 
of graduate credit beyond the Mas- 
ters Degree and that an additional 
increment of $300 be provided for 
the earned doctorate. Motion carried. 

The above increments shall be in 
addition to the maximums. 

3. It was moved by Mr. Marshall, 
seconded by Mr. Perkins, that upon 
the effective date of the Salary Act, 
those individuals who have 30 hours 
of graduate credit beyond the Mas- 
ters Degree shall receive an addi- 
tional increment of $300 and those 
who have the earned doctorate shall 


(See Legislative, page 357) 
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Surmaimmeer Courses 


hool administrators 








June 29 through August 8 





SPECIAL PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


Science for elementary school personnel Education in family finance 
Science and mathematics for secondary Nursery-Kindergarten education 

school teachers The arts in elementary education 
School business administration Clinical work in reading 


REGISTRATION BY MAIL— 


March | through June 20, 1959 
Address Director, Summer School, 116 College Hall 


Members of the Department of Education will be available for consultations with 
degree candidates from June 25 through 27, or by appointment prior to that time. 
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1959 Textbook Edition—grades 2-8 
1957-58 Skilltext Edition—grades 1-8 
1958 Common Words Text and Skilltexts—grades 9-12 


Spelling For Word Mastery 


A complete, new spelling series that effectively combines 
all three modern approaches to spelling instruction: 


1. Integration with the language arts 
2. Maximum use of functional writing 
3. A systematic teaching program 


Common Words, two-book series, expands this scientific 
program into secondary schools, with special emphasis on 
spelling, meanings, usage, and dictionary skills. Spelling 
mastery for all pupils at all levels is assured. 


Investigate This Exceptional Spelling Series NOW! 


Chakes E. Mewill Gooks, Que. 


1300 Alum Creek Drive + Columbus 16, Ohio 


William B. Dickson—Representative, Eastern Pennsylvania 


James A. Pringle—Representative, Western Pennsylvania 











USE THIS COUPON 
Available in 
school year of 
1958-59 only 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
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-Yours...for the asking 


| you must write. 
directly to the advertiser. 





| 110. 


PSJ’s advertisers offer excellent ideas 
| for the teacher who watches for them. Some 
| of the advertisers offer material for which 


If you are in a hurry, write 
If you use the 


convenient coupon below, your name will 
be passed on to the advertisers, who will send 
you the material. 
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LES: 


PACKET containing list of hotels, mo- 
tels, and guest houses; calendar of 
summer 1959 events; and train, plane, 
and bus schedules into Atlantic City. 
(City of Atlantic City) 

“THE O & W Way” To Raise Funps 
is a brochure of samples of gift tie 
ribbon and gift wrap paper. It sug- 
gests ways to earn money for group 
activities. (O and W Gift Tie) 


. Facts about writing short paragraphs 


for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

Wuat Every WRITER SHOULD KNow. 
A 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
do's and don'ts for writers. It answers 
questions on how to prepare a manu- 
script, how to submit it to a publisher 
and points out the benefits and pitfalls 
that face writers. (Exposition Press) 


. U. S. Traits Map is a colorful 17” x 


22°’ map of historic United States trails 
depicting events and historic places 
since 1595 as related in the American 
Adventure Series. Includes complete 
information on the graded corrective 
reading program. (Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company) 

BrocuHurE on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs 
for 20 countries in 70 days, summer 
1959. Also shorter tours (3-9 weeks). 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

BULLETIN gives highlights of the sum- 
mer program and lists all courses 
offered during the summer sessions, 
June 29 to August 7 and August 10 
to September 11. Individual program 
and departmental brochures are also 
available. (Syracuse University) 
FRANCE, a 24-page booklet, in color, 
contains much helpful information 
on what to see and look for in various 
regions of France. Included will be 
information on Eurailpass, the one 
ticket that is good for two months of 
unlimited railroad travel in 13 Euro- 
pean countries. (French National 
Railroads) 

INFORMATION about part-time or sum- 
mer sales opportunities representing 
Doctor Zim's “Our Wonderful World.” 
(Spencer Press, Inc.) 

SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN outlines 
the various courses and special pro- 
grams planned for the summer of 
1959. (University of Vermont) 
WESTERN SUMMER Tours. A 72- 
page booklet describing all-expense 
escorted vacation tours of the West. 
Illustrated in color. (Union Pacific 
Railroad) 


24. CaTALoG of the Graduate Summer 


. POISON 


School for Teachers. The curriculum 
includes courses in art, astronomy, 
biology, chemistry, economics, geology, 
government, history, literature, mathe- 
matics, music, philosophy, physics, 
and psychology. (Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut) 

Ivy Posters for Classroom 
display—11”’ x 14” in color illustrating 
and describing Poison Ivy, Oak, and 


Sumac. Also Miniatures for dis- 
tribution to pupils. (Ivy-Dry Cor- 
poration) 
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(Legislative, from page 354) 


eceive an additional increment of 
600. Motion carried 

4. It was moved by Mr. Sproul, 
econded by Mr. Sandy, that the 
olicy adopted above for employes 


vith the earned doctorate shall apply | 


n all categories of the salary schedule. 
Votion carried. 

5. It was moved by Mr. Marshall, 
seconded by Mr. Brillhart, that an 
idditional category of 100 or more 
teachers be added to the proposed 
yrincipals’ salary schedule and a 
ninimum salary of $9,600 be pro- 
vided with the regular increments of 
4 at $400 to a maximum of $11,200 
for Standard or College certification, 
and a maximum of $11,800 for the 
Master's Degree. Motion carried. 

6. It was moved by Mrs. Fisher, 
seconded by Mr. Sproul, that a bill 
be drafted and introduced in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to provide a double 
increment for all professional em- 
ployes with 30 or more years of serv- 
ice until such time as they reach the 
maximum. Motion carried. 

7. The Committee agreed that the 
proposed salaries shall be for the man- 
dated minimum school term as pro- 
vided in the School Code 
OTHER AREAS OF LEGISLATION 

A. Sabbatical Leave—It was moved 
by Mr. Gayman, seconded by Mr. 
Marshall, that Mr. Adler draft legis- 
lation to clarify the Sabbatical Leave 
Law by deleting the clause pertaining 
to scholarships and fellowships from 
the act and to include an amendment 
to provide that by mutual consent of 
the school board and the employe the 
school board may waive the require- 
ment with regard to the return to 
service for one year at the expiration 
of the sabbatical leave. Motion 
carried. 

B. Salaries for Home-Bound In- 
struction, Extension Education—The 
Committee agreed to introduce the 
same bill which failed to pass the past 
session of the General Assembly (S.B 
213) which would provide a salary of 
$4 per hour for part-time teachers, 
supervisors, and principals in special 
education, general education, and 
vocational extension education. 

C. Age of Beginners—It was moved 
by Mr. Gayman, seconded by Mr 
Marshall, that discussion of this legis- 
lation be postponed until the next 
meeting. Motion carried. 

D. Special Subsidies—Discussion of 
this problem was postponed until the 
next meeting. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 
August 10 - September 11 


June 29 - August 7 


Here is an opportunity for you to plan a summer study program designed 
for academic enrichment, intellectual refreshment or acceleration toward 
graduation. Choose from an extensive catalogue of courses: 


Architecture Home Economics Music 

Art Journalism Nursing 

Business Administration Law Public Health Nursing 
Education Liberal Arts Social Work 

Engineering Library Science Speech and Dramatic Art 


Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


The School of Education draws upon the resources of the entire University 
to give depth and scope to the program for educators. A comprehensive 
list of workshops and conferences is planned for intensive study of spe- 
cific subjects. Eminent visiting and resident faculty enhance the schedule. 
Enjoy too the scenic splendor of Central New York, the busy calendar of 
events including weekly concerts, guest artists, classic films, timely lectures. 


Write TODAY for a Summer Session Bulletin or departmental brochures 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION of SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 16 Syracuse University Syracuse 10, New York 











THE BISHOP METHOD OF CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 
YOUR LIFE IN THE FAMILY 


The Bishop Method is recognized by the clothing world as 
being unique, and its text-book form, by Bishop and Arch, is the 
only modern sewing book on the market today. Included are the 
fundamental principles which invariably ensure, even to the novice, 
a perfect garment with a quality look. 


YOUR LIFE IN THE FAMILY, by Rhodes and Samples, em- 
phasizes family relationships and the importance of management 
as a means of solving problems in family living. It is realistic in 
that it is based on how families live today. 


Charles W. Collier, P.O. Box 167, Gibsonia 
Henry S. Klock, 268 Pennbrook Ave., Lansdale 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Vacation pleasure at its all-time high 
—an escorted, all-expense Union Pa- 
cific Tour. Not simply a vacation out- 
ing, but a choice of 8-to-21-day care- 
free vacations to and through the most 
scenic regions the West has to offer— 


California and thrilling Yosemite 
Pacific Northwest and Canadian Rockies 
Colorful Utah-Arizona Wonderlands 
Magic Yellowstone and the mighty Tetons 
Cool Colorado and Rocky Mountain Nat'l Park 


Want complete details? Mail the 
coupon and we'll send you, free, our 
72-page book, WEST- 

ERN SUMMER 
TOURS, which con- 
tains day-by-day 
descriptions of 
every tour. 









FREE BOOK 
COUPON 





Department of Tours 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
1 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please send me, free, copy of WESTERN 
SUMMER TOURS, containing complete 
descriptions of your 1959 vacation tour 
offerings. 


Name. 





Address. 





City. Zone. State. 
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A Study of the American High School. 
James B. Conant. McGraw-Hill. Paper 
bound, $1 

In reporting on his country-wide study 
of American high schools, Doctor Conant 
expresses his conviction that our system of 
locally-controlled public high schools is 
basically capable of meeting the educational 
needs of the nation’s youth. He insists, 
however, that there is need for further ef- 
forts to improve the schools. He recom- 
mends that the number of small high schools 
be drastically reduced through district reor- 
ganization. He says the academically 
talented student is not being sufficiently 
challenged, does not work hard enough, and 
his or her program of academic subjects is 
not of sufficient range. He sets out a pro- 
gram of studies that would be taken by 
every student in high school, regardless of 
academic ability. This basic education and 
preparation for citizenship would cover four 
years of English; three or four years of 
social studies, including two years of history 
and a senior course in American problems 
or American government; one year of 
mathematics in the ninth grade, and one 
year of science. This adds up to nine or ten 
courses in four years. This basic program 
would be supplemented by either vocational 
or academic electives. Two of his most 
forceful recommendations concern the study 
of English and foreign language. He round- 
ly condemns the existing practice of study- 
ing two or more foreign languages for two 
years each in high school and strongly urges 
concentrating on one language, so that the 


| student in time may acquire some real grasp 


of the foreign tongue. In similar fashion, 
and with a similar aim of developing some 
actual command of written and spoken 
English, he recommends that at least half 
the time devoted to English throughout 
high school be concentrated on English 
composition. 


Exploring Pennsylvania. 1957 Printing. S.| 
K. Stevens, Harrisburg; R. W. Cordier,| 
Indiana; Florence O. Benjamin, Abing- 
ton. 634 pp. Illus. Harcourt, Brace 

This textbook meets the demand of ad- 
ministrators and teachers for a full-year 
text for the ninth grade. It contains Penn- 
sylvania history to meet the recommenda- 
tions of Bulletin 410 of the Department of 

Public Instruction and the requirements of 

including Act 61 of the 

1953 General Assembly. Community study 

is concrete and specific. Vocational applica- 

tions are made in Chapter 26. The basic 
ideas of the American governmental system 
are in Chapter 27 and of local government 
in Chapter 28. Pennsylvania State Govern- 
ment is covered in Chapters 29 and 30 


Administration in a Changing 
Community. Thirty-Seventh Yearbook, 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 220 pp. 1201 Sixteenth 
(ey , Washington 6, 

The 1959 AASA Yearbook’ presents tried 
and tested ideas for combating unfounded 
criticism, identifying and teaching gifted 
children, identifying leadership structure, 
planning school plant facilities, planning 
adequate preparation programs for school 
administrators, and for uniting govern- 


Educational 
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mental and civic units in planning for com 
munity-wide education service. It presents 
clearly the challenges, the opportunities 
and the obstacles to effective school admin 
istration in a changing community. 


The Adventure of Learning in College. R.H 
Garrison. 282 pp. Harper. $3.25 

A different type of book on steps in fresh- 
man orientation. The shift from secondary 
schooling to college learning is essentially a 
shift from juvenile status to the assumption 
of adult intellectual status. In the strict 
sense, this is not a textbook. Rather, it is 
an abstract biography of the student grow- 
ing to learning—or learning to grow—in 
college. It follows those steps from emo- 
tional confusion to purpose, from intellec- 
tual chaos to order, that have seemed to the 
author typical of the ordinary, intelligent 
young person who earnestly seeks profit 
from his college years. The anecdotes, per- 
sons, and places described actually did occur 
and do exist. 


Successful School Publications. E. F. Karner 
and Christobel M. Cordell. 210 pp. 
Illus. J. Weston Walch. Paper bound, 


This book takes the publications sponsor 
through all phases of publications work. It 
gives him all the help he needs to have to 
produce a_ successful school newspaper, 
yearbook, or magazine. There is a wealth 
of valuable illustrations. Reproduced are 
dozens of actual examples of good journalis- 
tic practices—complete pages from various 
school papers and yearbooks, headlines, 
columns, feature stories, sports stories, 
advertisements, pictures. 


Guiding the Young Child. Helen Heffernan, 
Editor. 368 pp. Illus. Heath. $5.25 
The members of the California School 
Supervisors Association have revised their 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


-»-Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-D, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, ut. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ‘‘STM-2”’. 


Exposition Press/386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the University of Arizona in co-opera- 
tion with nford, University of California, and 
Guadalajara een it will offer in Guadalajara, 
Mexico, June 2 ug. 7, courses in art, folklore, 
geography, history, language, and literature. $233 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 
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xt, “Guiding the Young Child.” They 
xpanded the coverage of the book to in- 
lude not only the kindergarten age -but 
Iso children up to the age of eight. Three 
ew chapters deal with six, seven, and 
ight year old children respectively. These 
ew chapters, which contain specific illus- 
rations of school activities for grades one, 
wo, and three, make the book a basic text 
or treatment of the primary curriculum 
is well as for general guidance at this level. 


Adventuring in Home Living. Hazel M. 
Hatcher, Pennsylvania State University, 
and Mildred E. Andrews. Books 1 and 
2. Revised. Illus. Heath. $4.80 


eac 

These books with colorful covers treat 
nany areas—health, grooming, posture, 
selection and care of clothing, personality 
ind behavior, social poise, diet, food selec- 
tion and storage, cooking, kitchen arrange- 
ment and care, parties and holiday celebra- 
tions, child care, having dates, being a 
guest, aid in the sickroom. They include 
everything which makes every part of the 
home convenient, attractive, and the set- 
ting for happy family living. Tomake these 
books for teen-agers more useful, guides for 
the two books have been prepared. 


Heath Elementary Science. 1959 Edition. 
Herman and Nina Schneider. Grade 1, 
154 pp., $2.20; Grade 2, 216 pp., 
$2.44; Grade 3, 282 pp., $2.68; 
Grade 4, 314 pp., $2.80; Grade 5, 
346 pp., $2.92; Grade 6, 378 pp., 
$3.08. Illus. Heath 

The 1959 edition brings the books abreast 
of the most recent developments in science. 

The new material includes rockets, artificial 

satellites, atomic submarines, and space 

exploration. The discussion of recent head- 

line-making deveiopments is related di- 

rectly to the scientific principles that make 

these achievements possible. Described are 
the latest projects in space exploration, in 
atomic research, and in electronic progress. 


Getting Down to Cases. Robert L. Bracken- 
bury. 222 pp. Putnam. $4 

Instead of describing various philosophical 
viewpoints and deducing educational im- 
plications therefrom, the author introduces 
into his chapters specific problematic situa- 
tions. Each situation is developed to repre- 
sent one or more of the crucial issues in edu- 
cation today. After they are described, the 
basic issues are identified. Alternate philo- 
sophical solutions are then offered and the 
assumptions underlying these solutions are 
discussed and evaluated. 


Pathway to the Fold. Mabel M. Host. 82 
pp. Greenwich. $2.50 

A discussion of some of the history con- 
tained in the Bible, of the Twelve—not 
Ten—Commandments, and of the lives of 
some of the prominent Biblical characters 
It is written essecially for young people. 
Aside from its interpretation value, the 
book makes pleasant reading for those who 
never tire of hearing the stories of Jesus, of 
David, of Noah, and many others who, each 
in his own way, contributed to the develop- 
ment of Christianity as it has been handed 
down through the ages 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 

books reviewed above are: 

Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y 
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D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

J. Weston Walch, Publisher, Box 1075, 
Portland, Maine 


Books Received 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y.: 
EDUCATION AND FREEDOM. Ek OG 
Rickover 

Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.: 
Tue Bic Insect Mystery. A Story for 
Children. Lottie Tresner Norton. $2 
SEVEN, EIGHT—SHUT THE GATE. Story 


ot an American Family. Lucy Reissig 
Schenck. $2.50 
SHAKER RECIPES FOR CooKS AND HomeE- 
MAKERS. Collected by William Lawrence 
Lassiter. $4.50 


Philadelphia Public Schools, Curriculum 
Office, Room 298, Administration Bldg., 
Parkway at 21st St., Philadelphia 3: 
First YEAR ALGEBRA. A Guide for 
Teachers 


Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40.h St, 
New York 16, N. Y.: 
ConcisE DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY 
History. Sherwin Burickson. $4.75 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander Si., 
Princeton, N. J.: 
PuysicAL SciENcCE. A Basic Course. 
J. C. Hogg, J. B. Cross, and K. E. 
Vordenberg. $4.96 








is expressed. 


1 July. 


World 
Book 
Company 





Now analyze and record 
your pupils’ developing 
mastery of essential skills 
and information using 
completely new forms 


A,B,C, D, of 


Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests 


Metropolitan test results make sense. The scores 
point directly to pupil status in skill and content 
areas and suggest the appropriate instructional, 
curricular, or guidance action. 


And the child himself and his parents readily 
understand the terms in which his performance 


Examination sets of the Standardization Edi- 
tion available for examination 1 March. Tests 
for fall testing ready for delivery to schools 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Manager 
Harold F. Singley and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania representatives 
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Nooe 


286. U.S, Par. OFF, 


for Quality 


() - KURBRO. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 





KURTZ 


PITTSBURGH 





CLEARFIELD, PA. 


BROS. 


PHILADELPHIA 











plete their programs before 


your committee also. 


men. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


906 Bankers Securities Building 
Philadelphia 7 





ACT TODAY! 


THERE'S STILL TIME! 


There is still time for your Association or School Dis- 


trict to adopt a group insurance program this year. 


We are presently working with many committees to com- 


May we suggest you take advantage of our more than 30 years 
of experience in this specialized field. 


Our Group Representatives are all salaried, Home Office trained 
Their services are available without obligation. 
help you select the most economical plan of protection. Write 
us today and make an appointment for our Representative to 
meet with your Welfare Committee or Executive Committee. 





Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


schools close. Let us help 


Let us 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


720 Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


An Essay on Quality in Public Education 
35 pp. Educational Policies Com 
mission, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6,D. C. $0 35 

This pamphlet of the Educational Policie 

Commission is meant to help those who ar 


| looking for a way to evaluate their schools 
| Following a general description of the Ameri 


can educational tradition and the character 
istics of a good school program, staff, anc 


| administration, the statement focuses or 


five conditions without which, in the Com 
mission's view, the educational progran 
cannot be satisfactory: 
—The program should be individualized 
—The staff should be competent and of 


| sufficient size and specialization. 


—School leadership should seek improve 
ment 

—The school district population should 
be large enough to support an effective 


| high school. 


—There must be enough money 


Guide to the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. U.S. Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare . §S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. $0.30 

The editor of School Life of the Office of 

Education presents the provisions of the 

National Defense Education Act of 1958 in 

a very useable fashion. First of all, the Act 

is reviewed as a whole. Then, Title by 


| Title, is given a detailed account of the 


provisions of the Act: I. General Pro- 
visions; II. Loans to Students; III 
Stronger Instruction; IV. Fellowships; V. 


| Guidance, Counseling, and Testing; VI. 


Language Development; VII. Communi- 
cations Media; VIII. Technicians for De- 
fense; IX. Science Information; X. Sta- 
tistical Services. Pages 26 through 32 
of the issue have been reserved for the 
latest developments at the time it went to 
press. 


National Education Association 


ANALYSIS OF SALARY SCHEDULES, 1957-58. 
Research Report, 1959-R1l. Research 
Division. $0.25 

CAN AMERICA AFFORD BETTER SCHOOLS? 


| CitizENS SpEAK OuT_ON SCHOOL Costs. 





Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance. $0.50 

MANUAL FOR STATE AND LocaL TEPS 
Commissions. 1959 Edition. National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 
PROGRAMMING THE LINCOLN SESQUICEN- 
TENNIAL IN AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS 
PROJECTIONS OF THE SCHOOL-AGE POPULA- 
TION, 195S-63, By STATE. Supplement to 
Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59. 
Research Report 1958-R6. Research 
Division. $0.25 

ScHOOL EXPENSE COMPARED WITH TOTAL 
City Expense, 1957 (130 Cities over 
25,000 in Population). Educational Re- 
search Service Circular, January, 1959. 
AASA. $0.50 

Star 58 ABSTRACTS. 1958 Science Teacher 
Achievement Recognition (STAR) Pro- 
gram. National Science Teachers Assn. 
$1 

VALUATION OF Property. Assessments and 
Sales Prices Compared. Prepared by 
Research Division for Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance. Janu- 
ary, 1959. $0.25 
The above publications may be secured 

from the National Education Association, 

aed Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
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U.S. Government 
D »partment of Health, Education, 
ard Welfare, Office of Education 


AUCREDITATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 
Sloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


Aw APPROACH TO INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS IN | 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GuUID- 
ANCE. Bulletin 1959, No. 1. $0.20 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACILITIES SuR- 
vEY. Part 1: Cost and Financing of 
College and University Buildings, 1951- 
55. Circular No. 540. $0.45 

CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN 
Pusiic ScHoot Systems: Small and 


Medium-Sized Cities, 1956-57. Circular | 


No. 538. $0.25 


CURRICULUM RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATE 


DEPARTMENTS OF EDuCATION. Misc. 
No. 30. $0.55 


EDUCATING CHILDREN IN GRADES 4, 5, AND | 


6. Bulletin 1958, No. 3. $1 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS IN AMERICAN 


HicH ScHoots. Bulletin 1958, No. 13. | 


$0.50 
ENROLLMENT, ‘TEACHERS, AND SCHOOL- 


HOUSING in Full-Time Public Elementary | 


and Secondary Day Schools. Fall, 1958. 
Circular No. 551. $0.20 

HANDBOOK, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, includ- 
ing Career Opportunities. $0.20 


| 


SouRCE MATERIALS FOR PRACTICAL NuRSE | 
EpucaTIOon. Vocational Division Bulle- | 


tin No. 273, Trade and Industrial Series 
No. 67. $0.20 


SociaL SCIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR BACH- | 


ELOR'’S Decrees. A Study of Anthro- 
pology, Economics, History, Political 
Science, and Sociology in General Gradu- 
ation Requirements. Bulletin 1959, No. 
8. $0.30 

STATISTICS OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND UNIveRSITIES. Year Ended June 
30, 1957. Circular No. 541. $0.55 


These publications may be secured from | 


the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25; EC. 


Miscellaneous 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE MoperRN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Council for Administrative Leadership, 
New York State Teachers Assn., 152 
Washington Ave., Albany 10, N. Y. $1 

ANNUAL Report on the Condition and 
Progress of the State Program of Voca- 
tional Education, with Recommenda- 


tions to the Governor and Legislature for | 


the School Year Ending June 30, 1958. 
Bookkeeping for Business Education De- 
partments in Pennsylvania's Public Schools. 
Bulletin 273, 1958. Editor, Department 
of Public Instruction, Box 911, Educa- 
tion Building, Harrisburg 

IMPROVE YOUR TEACHING WITH Books 
through the National Defense Education 


Act of 1958. American Book Publishers | 


Council, Inc., 24 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y. 


THE Lincotn IDEALS. His Personality | 


and Principles as Reflected in His Own 
Words. LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL, 
1809-1959, HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION. 
The Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, National Archives Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 20 

MANKIND'S CHILDREN. The Story of 
UNICEF. No. 279. Your CHILD AND 
His READING—How Parents Can Help. 
For Parents of Boys and Girls 12 and 
Under. No. 278. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.25 each 

New Directions IN U. S. ForeiGn Eco- 
NoMic Potricy. Headline Series, No. 
133. Foreign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. $0.35 


APRIL, 1959 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Announces a New Degree 


MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


Open only to Elementary and Secondary School Teachers 


Available for the first time in the Bucknell Summer School 
June 29 - August 7, 1959 


A degree designed to give teachers an opportunity to extend their gen- 
eral education by selecting programs of studies which will be most useful 
to them in their classrooms. 

Special Programs 
Practicum in the Language Arts — talking, listening, writing and reading — 
for Elementary School Teachers. 


Guidance Workshop 

Summer Institute for Asian Studies — Scholarships Available 
Chamber Music School — July 13 - August 2 

Air-Age Education Workshop — August 10 - 21 


Full program for preparing elementary, secondary, and supervising principals, 
superintendents, and guidance counselors. 


Extra-Curricular Program in Art, Literature, Music, Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Science 


Swimming - Golf - Tennis - Softball - Summer Theater 


For complete details, write to 


Director of Summer School 
Bucknell University Lewisburg, Pa. 


INFRANCE... 2% ~ 





cournse!,..BY TRAIN... It’s Easier, Faster, Safer and Lots More Fun! 


The vast network of the French National Railroads, the convenient scheduling 
take you anywhere you want to go—East, West, North, and South quickly, 
comfortably, economically. Visit the historic centers radiating from Paris 
¢ Normandy ° Brittany ¢ Alsace ¢ Burgundy. See the picturesque towns, 
villages, the out-of-the-way places. Get the true flavor of the memorable French 
countryside, the Pyrenees © Provence © the Riviera. Of course! ... By train! 


The New Exnadlpass ...a history making achievement in travel 


convenience — ONE ticket good for 2 months of unlimited railroad travel inter- 
changeably in 13 European countries ...only $125. Buy it through your travel agent. 


OF 
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Quincy A. W. ROHRBACH, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, for the past 25 years, has 
announced his retirement effective 
June 30. Previous to his service at 


Kutztown, he was professor of ad- 
ministration at the University of 













Readability Level C 


TUg OTvasing” 


Readability Level B 





Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 


A GRADED 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


Pittsburgh for nine years and had 
service in the public schools for ten 
years. 

SANFORD L. OrRKIN, 15, of Sun- 
bury, won a $500 scholarship to the 
University of Missouri School of 
Journalism in the 12th annual Voice 


| 


Readability Level 0 


Readability Level E 


“ENOOSISINVE™=”"\ 








REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa 


The American Adventure Series provides 17* titles, carefully graded 
in five levels of readability to meet basic remedial reading needs in 
elementary and secondary schools. These exciting adventure stories 
reach down to your low achievers, arouse reading desire and create 
can-do attitudes in your reluctant readers. Classroom tested in 
hundreds of schools, this program presents a down-to-earth approach 
to remedial reading problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on 
Corrective Reading and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide 
detailed techniques for remedial reading activities and suggested 
teaching aids to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is 
a simple, definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 
*October publication: GRANT MARSH—Steamboat Captain 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22" historic U.S. Trails map | 
and brochure concerning this graded remedial reading program. | 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 19 | 
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of Democracy script-writing contest 


CLAUDE P.. SwARTZBAUGH of Litit 
has been named director of elemer 
tary education of the Cumberlan: 
Valley Joint School System. Other 
hired by the Cumberland Valle 
System are Mrs. Sarah W. Arndt an 
Susan Zimmerman, vocal music ir 
structors in the secondary school: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Owens, librarian i 
the Junior High School; Edward P 
Hair, elementary. 

CHESTER T. McNERNEY, professo 
of education at Pennsylvania Stat« 
University and chairman of the State 
Curriculum Commission for Pennsy]- 
vania, has been appointed dean ot 
the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Akron in Ohio. Doctor 
McNerney assumes his new position 
on July |. 

Haro_p H. HUMMEL, newly named 
assistant superintendent of Middle- 
town schools, was sworn into office 
by Judge William H. Neely of Dau- 
phin County in March. Mr. Hummel 
has been principal of Middletown 
High School for the last five years. 

A PENNSYLVANIA CITIZENS COUN- 
CIL FOR BETTER SCHOOLS has been 
formed. On the group of officers and 
executive board are Mrs. A. Bruce 
Denniston, Altoona; O. H. English, 
Abington; Francis McMichael, Pitts- 
burgh, and Philip H. Storch, Allen- 
town. 

ERIE SCHOOL OFFICIALS recently 
discussed a seven-period school day 
at a secondary principals meeting. 
It is expected that the seven-period 
day will be initiated in September, 
1959, in Erie. 


a 
English, from page 342 


screen with an opaque projector and 
the class corrected them together. 
This method could be correlated with 
art. The pupils could then paint 
their impressions of the characters 
and the setting 

These are only a few of the many 
methods of applying action and as- 
sociation to teaching, and they need 
not be restricted to English. They 
could be utilized in any subject. 
Who knows! Maybe that same 
student who referred to your class as 
boring will now say, “Oh boy—we go 
to English next!” 


allied: 


There is nothing permanent except 
change.— Heraclitus, 513 B.C. 
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S 2, from page 341 


ach and vocational education, and 
the operation of public welfare and 
her agencies. The National De- 
ise Education Act has also pro- 
v'ded funds to the states for improv- 
ir.g those school activities pertaining 
jirectly to the National Defense. 
This was wise, desirable, and most 
helpful in meeting certain definite 
e 

b 


~~ =: — 


c 


ducational needs. But what is more 
asic to education and its new role in 
‘the cold war of the classroom” than 


teachers’ salaries and school facilities? | 


Summary of the Implications of the Bill | 


Senate Bill 2 deserves support be- 


cause it permits the State to use the | 


money where it is most needed. There 
is no discrimination against those 
states which already made an earnest 
effort to meet their school construc- 
tion requirements. No State would 
be unjustly rewarded for laxity due 
to indifference in attempting to meet 
obligations. 


basic education and does not support 
one phase or activity to the disadvan- 
tage of others. 


You will observe that this plea has 
been made to maintain education at 
its present level. 
into consideration required support 
for more and better education, such 
as need for community colleges, tech- 
nical institutes, improvement of in- 
struction in science and mathematics, 
guidance, testing, scholarships, see- 
ing and hearing aids, and other serv- 
ices, some of which fortunately will 
receive Federal aid under Public Law 
85-864. Political and educational 
statesmanship must find the means 
and the programs for more and better 
education. To date, no Federal pro- 
posal is more reassuring for the over- 
all financial support of education than 
is Senate Bill 2. 


—=j— 


Public Relations 


The Public Relations Committee 
held its first meeting in 1959 Febru- 
ary 27-28. Jane Walker, chairman, 
presided. 


The Committee voted to hold the 
annual PR Workshop, September 18- 


19, in Hershey. It voted to request a | 


meeting of members of the PR Com- 


APRIL, 1959 


Since this bill supports | 
salaries and construction, it supports | 


It does not take 


mittee with the Legi lative Com- 
mittee. 

Chairman Walker appointed sub- 
committees—Workshop, PR Work- 
book, Budget. The date for the next 
meeting was set for April 3-4 
SaRA D. WALTERS, Secretary 


SEAP-PFTA 


Mrs. Jessie L. Skala, chairman, 
presided at the February 7 and Feb- 
ruary 28 meetings of the SEAP- 


Room party for PTA meeting {é: 


With grade school youngsters learning space too, go along 
with history in the making and give a space party 


Costumes for space party 
shown, other space suits and 
helmets, are all clearly and 
simply given you in diagrams 
in Supt. Miller’s 

handbook “The Spaceman at 
School and at Home.” 





EW HORIZOn, 
a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 






TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11”"—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50, postpaid. 


‘pana. 





ee 
PFTA Committee. A report was 
given on the Washington conference 
of state consultants to Clubs and 
Chapters. The Committee also re- 
ceived a report on membership in 
Clubs and Chapters in Pennsylvania; 
then it discussed plans for the PFTA 
and SEAP Conventions this spring — 
Lucy A. VALERO, secretary 






io oO 











8 tips for getting up party 
Most helpful is booklet 
“* SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL AND 
AT HOME ” which in 8 pages 
gives you simple, easy, see- 
at-a-glance directions for: 
1-decorations, table center- 
piece, favors; 2-clever space 
costumes; 3-“‘outer-space” 
refreshments—easy, low cost. 



















The delicious flavor of 


Wrigley's EZ Gum 


is such a satisfactory 


treat, yet is never rich or filling. 
And, the natural chewing helps you 
ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 
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Language 
for Daily Use 


FOURTH EDITION 


meets 
today’s 
4 ' language 


| needs 





by Dawson 






Kollinger 
Miller 
Foley 
Connell 


This is a rich and comprehen- 
sive elementary program, with 
wide-ranging and significant 
learning situations. At 
strategically spaced intervals 
STANDARDS are presented to help 
pupils reach definite objectives. 
By means of systematic teaching 
— based on organization and 
methods that have proved 
highly successful in nation-wide 
tryout — LANGUAGE FoR DAILY 
Use achieves practical goals and 
makes sure that each pupil 
develops language power to 

his maximum ability. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Manager 
Harold F. Singley and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania representatives 
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Profession Builds, from page 337 


can attend in person, rather to be 
here dedicated to the unfinished work 
which those who made this building 
possible have thus far nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us—that their efforts shall 
not have been in vain; that from 
these honored builders we take in- 
creased devotion, that we here highly 
resolve that education of all the 
people, to serve all the people, sup- 


ported by all the people, shall con- | 


tinue to bless America and all man- 


| kind. 


i 


Necrology 


WituiaM A. YEAGER, professor emeri- 
tus of education at the University 
of Pittsburgh and former superin- 
tendent of Ridley Park school 
district, March | 

Mrs. WILLIAM H. BERNHARDT, guid- 
ance counselor at the Thomas 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, 
March 2 

Mrs. ROBERT ANDERSON WRIGHT, 
90, teacher and principal in Phila- 
delphia schools for 20 years before 
her retirement in 1910, February 16 


| REUBEN Hyman, teacher in the Fell 


elementary school, Philadelphia, 
for 23 years, February 16 

JOHN J. CoLL, teacher and principal 
in Pittsburgh schools for more than 
40 years, February 19 

PETER J]. BRown, teacher in the voca- 
tional department of Braddock 
High School for 25 years, Feb- 
ruary 2] 

ELLA SHoRT, teacher for more than 
40 years in the Bridesburg ele- 
mentary school, Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 26 

WILLIAM GALTER, member of the 
faculty of the Fels Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, and teacher 
for 40 years, March 2 

MarGARET E. HIMELRIGHT, teacher 
in Glenolden for 39 years before 
her retirement 

Karv M. Brewer, superintendent of 
DuBois schools, December 23, 1958 

Mrs. WILLIAM WILLSON, commercial 
teacher in Rostraver Township 
High School, October 6, 1958 

J. Ivy Hiwi ier, teacher in Arm- 
strong County schools before her 
retirement, February 17, 1958 

WittiamM A. Nicovat, Philadelphia, 
November 25, 1958 
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EUROPE | 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; Dublin; 

to past the Iron Curtain. A _ different trip—for 

the young in spirit who want to be accompanied but 

not herded around. Also shorter trips. $724-$1390. F 
EUR SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, BoxS — Pasadena, Californias 
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Free color posters 11” x 14” for classroom dis 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 


Specify number of posters and number of min 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 











Combine STUDY 


with Summer Recreation 


CHAUTAUQUA 
CENTER 


OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, N. Y. 


July 6 - 24 July 27 - Aug. 14 | 
LIBERAL ARTS e ART e MUSIC 
EDUCATION 
Symphony Swimming 

Opera Sailing 
Theater Tennis 
Lectures Golf 

Write: 


Coordinator, Chautauqua Center 
Syracuse University 





Dept. A 
610 E. Fayette St. Syracuse 3, N.Y. 











A cool kind of summer . . . a bright kind 
of summer. . . the best kind of summer 
you'll ever want to find... with the clean 
sea air to temper the warmth of every 
sun-filled day . . . a vast variety of inter- 
ests, sports and amusements to keep you 
on the go... an infinite choice of hotels 
and motels to accommodate your vac- 
ation budget. 


PRE ATLANTIC CITY'S 
BIG 1959 BLUE BOOK £ 


72 Colorful Pages of Information, 
Maps and Pictures 
Write Dept. T-9 Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Vins. CATHERINE PATTERSON, teacher 
in Nanty Glo-Vintondale school 
district, January 23 

\. ARCELLA G. Hopkins, principal of 
Chestnut Street and Dibert Street 


schools, Johnstown, with 35 years | 


of service, January 13 
( \THERINE BERGEN, teacher for 34 
years in Conyngham 


February || 

GERTRUDE M. Brapy, 
principal for 49 years, 47 of which 
were in the Minersville schools, re- 
tired June, 1958, September 13, 
1958 

\irs. BEULAH KLINE LAUFFER, re- 
tired after 13 years as a teacher in 
the elementary schools of West- 
moreland County and 19 years in 
the Evans City High School, But- 
ler County, February 17, 1958 
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Township | 
school district of Columbia County, | 


teacher and | 


LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 


GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects: garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into ‘‘a beautiful princess.” 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 
Government is doing a noble work in 


For Information write: 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I wish to “adopt” a boy 
girl for one year in 








(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year), 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
___first month . Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 


i help by giving § 








Liang Mei 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “adopt- 
ed” and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed—$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world. It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





___Please send me further information. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY ZONE. 





STATE 





Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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600 Education and Liberal 
Arts courses for both gradu- 
ates and undergraduates. 
Wide variety of two and 
three weeks workshops and 
institutes. Day and Evening 
classes. For further in- 
formation write Director, 
Summer Sessions, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
Apply by June I. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
IONS 


1959 SUMMER SESS 


Eight weeks sessions—June 23 to Aug. 14 
Twelve weeks sessions—June 8 to Aug. 28 


During the summer there will be special events 
celebrating Pittsburgh's Bicentennial 






















STATE UNIVERSITY of NEW 


1959 | FREDONIA 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 29-AUG. 7 


GRADUATE AND 
UNDERGRADUATE 
PROGRAMS 


TWO-WEEK 
WORKSHOPS 


Two credit hours each 














SIX-WEEK COURSES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Improvement of 









YORK TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Elementary Education, Early Secondary 
Education, Music Education, Speech Edu- 
cation, Intensive Teacher Training Program 






July 6-17 Comparative Education 
July Speech for the English Teacher 
Hearing Problems and Testing 


Psychology of Learning 


Instruction in the Language 


rts 
The Meaning Structure and Logic of Num- 
ber and Number Processes 


Band Pageantry 






For Information Write: 


Director of Summer Session 
State University Teachers College 
Fredonia, N. ¥ 
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Classroom Problems in Teaching Reading 


CHAUTAUQUA 
COUNTY ON 
LAKE ERIE 











| Calendar 


| April—Teaching Career Month 

| April 2-4—Northeast Regional Cont 
NEA Dept. of Classroom Teacher: 
Bond Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 


| April 1-11—Free School Day (to t 


observed on any day within th 
period) 


_ April 3—Midwestern Council for th 


Social Studies, Spring Meeting 
State Teachers College, Slipper 
Rock 

April 4—Spring Conf., Pa. Assn. fo: 
the Study and Education of the 
Mentally Gifted, Hershey Sr. H.S 

April 5-1 1—Conservation Week 

April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 9—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for the Social Studies, State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro 

April 9-1l1—-Speech Assn. of the 
Eastern States, 50th Annual Conv , 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
City 

April 10-1 1—North Central Regional 
Conf., Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Detroit, Michigan 

April 10-11—Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America Convention, 
Central Dauphin High School, 
Harrisburg 


| April 11—Pa. State Modern Lan- 


guage Assn. Annual Spring Conf., 
Pa. State University 


| April 11—Eastern Meeting, Pa. Busi- 


ness Educators’ Assn., Senior H.S., 
Abington 


| April 12-18—National Library Week 
| April 16-18—Tenth Anniversary Con- 


ference and Celebration, Pa. Assn. 
for Safety Education, Community 
Building, Hershey 


| April 17-18—Pa. Council of Geog- 


raphy Teachers, Lewistown High 
School 

April 17-18—Fourteenth Annual Pa. 
School Librarians Conference, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown 


| April 18—Western Meeting, Pa. Busi- 


ness Educators’ Assn., Senior H.S., 
Beaver Falls 

April 22-25—American Industrial Arts 
Assn. Convention, Long Beach, 
California 

April 23-25—Pa. School Counselors 
Assn., Third Annual Conv., Milton 
Hershey School, Hershey 

April 23-25—Pa. Forensic and Music 
League State Contests 

April 24-25—Student Education Assn. 
of Pa., State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 


| April 24-25—Annual Spring Meeting, 


Pa. Council for the Social Studies, 
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October 2—Midwestern District Con- 


October 8-9—Central District Con- 


October 9—Eastern District Conven- 
October 9-10—Northeastern District 
October 12-13—Central-Western Dis- 


October 





Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading | 
April 25—Pa. Council of Teachers of | 
Mathematics, University of Penn- | 
sylvania, Philadelphia | 
Aoril 25-26—Pa. Association for Stu- | 
dent Teaching, Gettysburg College | 

\lay 2—Annual High School Business 
Education Contest, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

May 4-10—National Music Week | 

May 8-9—Pa. Art Education Assn., | 
Spring Conf., Education Building, 
Harrisburg 

May 15-l6—State Convention, Pa. 
Junior Classical League, North | 
Hills H.S., West View, Pittsburgh 
29 

June 18-19—Conference of College 
Admissions Officers and . School | 
Counselors, Pa. State University, 
University Park 

June 21-25—National Conf., National 
Assn. of Student Councils (Di- 
vision of National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals), Pitts- 
burgh 

June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, 
St. Louis 

July 5-17—-NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, III. 

July 21-23—School Administrators 
Conf., Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park (Prelimi- 
nary meetings, July 19-20) 

August 9-14—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 

September 4-5—Pa. Council of Teach- 
ers of English, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

September 18-19—Public Relations 
Workshop, Hershey 

September 24-26—Pa. Elementary 
Principals’ Conf., Hershey 

September 28-29—Pa. Branch, Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary School | 
Principals, Harrisburg 


vention, New Castle 


October 7-10—Western District Con- | 


vention, Pittsburgh 


vention, Captain Jack High School, 
Yeagertown 


tion, Allentown 
Convention, Sunbury 


trict Convention, Indiana 
15-17—Pa. State School 
Directors and School Board Secre- 
taries Associations, Annual Conv., 
Pittsburgh 
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Now — a complete and co-ordinated 


NEW BUILDING 
BETTER ENGLISH 
> PROGRAM 


for grades 7 through 12 


With the addition of The New Building Better English for grades 
7 and 8, teachers now have available a continuous program of 
English instruction that makes possible a logical, systematic pro- 
gression in the development of English skills from grades 7 
through 12. In each grade all materials are organized for flexi- 
bility of use in all teaching situations, with stress placed on the 
basic areas of communication —speaking, listening, reading, and 


writing. The texts offer a solid grammar program and sound 
instruction in spelling and vocabulary development. There are 
numerous and challenging drill, review, and maintenance activi- 
ties; plus a complete testing program for each grade. 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 








You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 
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Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenu:!, New York 7N., Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 





October 
October 29-30: 


October 30 - November | 


ment of Classroom Teachers Conf., 
Bedford Springs Hotel 

November 7—Southeastern District 
Convention, Owen J. Roberts High 
School, Pottstown 


19—Northwestern District 
Convention, Erie 

Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

Depart- 











. B. R. Bryas 
BRYANT Teachers Bureau ‘> 5 brow 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. ita 

WRITE — PHONE — VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Excellent School and College Positions Listed for September 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York — 41st Year 














TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 
you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 
the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Visit our office 
Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


Est. 1913 


% block from the capitol. 








42 Court Street 


Harry G. Stuart 


COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
JEfferson 8-5400 Morristown, N.J. 


Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 


Write or phone for registration blank 
William A. Busch 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


401 Juniper Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


5-1745 E. F. Maloney 
5-1746 E. F. Maloney, Jr. 





Kingsley { Personal Discriminating Service } Managers 








TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid pesitions—Elementary 

—Seco' —College. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 

teach over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 

60 ead in seeking a position. Write immediately. ‘‘Why put your future—so important to you 
—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 79th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., er a PENNA. 
Member National Associ 

















PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. Concentrating on local and 
national service. Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. Jane R. Bostock, Mgr. 











SPECIALIZING IN 

NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 
‘*Member National Association Teachers Agencies" 


NEW JERSEY 





G EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 








November 8-14—American Educ 
tion Week 

December 3-5—Pennsylvania Mus ¢ 
Educators Assn., Harrisburg 

December 28-30—-PSEA Conventic 


Harrisburg 
ADAM ea 


605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Member NATA Write Today 20th YEAR 
$4,000 — Positions — $6,200 




















Efficient, reliable 
and _ personalize: 
service for teacher 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 
and schools. Under 


& L 8 E i T direct Albert man- 


Teachers Agency agement for three 


= generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 


37 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 














1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
OENIX, Sake a ate 





TEACHERS 


BALTIMORE : AGENCY 


Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
and administration. Write, telling us abou: yourself 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A 
516 N. , Charles St Baltimore 1, Md 


THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and 





Administrative positions. Top Salaries. Eastern 
States — New York State and especially on 
LONG ISLAND. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
18th year 


WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 














Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools 
and colleges of. N.Y., 
N.J., Penna., Md. and 
Del. 


Dr. Ralphv. —— Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A 
_ Devon, Penna. 








HORNING 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 





Nation-Wide 
Teachers, if you need a position and are worthily qualified, we can place you 
advantageously. We supply teachers the year round for good schools everywhere. 
No registration fee. No obligation until acceptance of a position. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower N.A,T.A, Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Columbus 15, Ohio Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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KELLOGG TEACHERS AGENCY 


31 Union Sq. West, New York 3, N. Y. 
Tel. ALgonquin 5-7467 


PLACING TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
SUCCESSFULLY SINCE 1889 | 


Send for Enrollment Blank — Free Registration 
Member Natl. Assn. of Teachers Agencies 
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Picture of 
your class or 


Quick, easy way 


here... 








to raise money for your school 





Community Projects Dept. 


Eastman, Ga. 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
pecan log or chocolate nut clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50c sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money for class trips, band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic, visual aid equipment, etc. No advance 
money required — pay after sale. Ample time for great suc- 
cess this school year. Airmail coupon today for details. No 




















obligation. 
nnn nnn > 
| STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. PT-4 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, | 
| and show how we can make amount of money checked below. | 
| | 
9 | Check Amt. Name. | 
| you want l 
| to raise: Address = l 
® | CD $250 City Zone. State_ 
1 © $600 
| CO $1,000 Name of School. 
7 ———EEE Approx. No. students who will sell 5 BR | 
Hc, rts veo a hse celica ili I! 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 












STATE 
EACHERS 
COMEGES 














COMMONWEALTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Excellent Educational Opportunities in Teacher Educa‘ on, 





Bachelor of Science degree. Fourteen Pennsylvania S:=t. 


Teachers Colleges. Commonwealth teaching certificates or 


graduates. High caliber, experienced faculty with public 
school and subject matter know-how. Demonstration schools. 


Excellent student teaching programs. Broad general studi 





Many areas of specialization. Outstanding professional 


courses. Wide variety of athletic, recreational, social, cu!. 
tural opportunities. Placement service. Nominal cost: $700 
per year for basic fee, room, board, laundry, activities fees. 
$11 per 


For detailed information write to presidents 


Acceleration possible through summer sessions. 


semester hour. 






of Teachers Colleges listed below. 





SLIPPERY. ROCK 
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CLEABNELD 
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/ 7 KUTZTOWN 
: i —— BEOFORDN, ie sa sat nas - ‘ 
$ J : >: / 2 on Vea te rs 
os, Ae 4 T casa ea, Waki WEST CHESTER as h 
: Beret CaLrORNia } SHIPPENSBURG "ee RICHEY NEY 
; 5 é Ff / i h gnre ya 
¢ 3 rd Pd i a ie f 
Ww. va MARY tL AN O 
College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Aptical Education and Industrial Arts Michael Duda 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 2% 


E. Stroudsburg 


Health Education LeRoy J. Koehler ~ 











Edinboro Art Education Thomas R. Miller “x 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt RY 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education Lewis W. Rathgeber 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Business Education Ralph E. Heiges 
Slippery Rock Health Education Norman Weisenfluh 
West Chester Health Education and Music Education Charles S. Swope 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positiens. 


"REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — September [p> 


to May, inclusive. 


SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) , 





